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ALTERNATIVE FUTURES IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

THE BASIC, LONG-TERM MULTIFOLD TREND IN 

EDUCATION 



BY MICHAEL D. MARIEN 




-fUllllUliy VV1CIIU1. AI1U WIIMUI concept niviim vuis tuiumv 

Basic, Long-Term Multifold Trend, which, somewhat condensed, 
involves: 

increasingly sensato cultures (empirical, secular, humanistic, 
hedonistic) ; 

bourgeois, meritocratic elites; literacy and education; 
institutionalization of change and increasing tempo of change; 
population growth, urbanization, and megalopolitanization ; 
and ... . 

worldwide industrialization and modernization. 

The Basic, Long-Term Multifold Trend (BLTMT) provides a 
general sense of societal direction, and dips into somewhat greator 
complexity with 8 Canonical Variations in 3 major categories, each 
a major alternative to the Standard World. 

The major orientation of The Year 2000, howovor, concerns inter- 
national relations, and little or nothing is said about knowledge com- 
munication, education, and internal conflict. Although international 
conflict is surely a critical concern, it is perhaps equally important to 
consider the nature of education and learning, which will bo a — if 
not the — central concern of a complex, dynamic, superindustrial, and 
knowledge-based society. Indeed, the future configuration of “who 
learns what and how” may well determine the manner in which inter- 
national problems are responded to, and could mean the difference 
between a viable planetary society or global cataclysm. 

The chart on tne following page is an initial attempt to outlino a 
BLTMT for education, conceived bore as a trend from closed 
teaching systems to open learning systems. It is a distillation of 
empirical trends, criticisms from all quarters, forecasts, and pre- 
scriptive future states at all levels of education— an overview of 
the transformation of homogeneous institutions for inculcating tho 
values of an industrial and linear society, to a widely varied set of 
institutions that will encourage lifelong learning in a postindustrial 
society. 

(l) 
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Mounting evidence tlint all people have a far greater capacity 

to learn than has been admitted; and 
Obsolescent institutions requiring personnel retraining. 

There is a widespread sense of ferment and change, all in the* 
direction of open learning systems, bat. it is difficult to determine the 
degree of change and where it has occurred. Uncertainty is com- 
pounded by glowing proclamations of what has happened, in the mid: 
of bitter attacks on “the monolithic system,” or of what has not hap- 
pened. Do the reforms, innovations, and experiments reflect a visible 
minority of schools and colleges* or nre they but the tip of an iceberg 
of change ? Arc the changes widespread and permanent, or arc they 
superficial and temporary ? Finally, arc the actual changes keeping 
pence with or outpacing the growing desires and need for change? 



THREE SCENARIOS 

A rough sketch of what is happening and why lias been outlined. 
Ihc major question for the future is the rate of transition and the 
extent to which open learning systems become a reality for all. (A 
parallel shift, also of uncertain dimensions, might be noted in the 
goals and activities of prisons and mental hospitals, from a custodial 
orientation to a treatment orientat ion.) However, no matter which out- 
ccne obtains nonuduptntion, differential adaptation, or full adapta- 
tlon ~ ftn aggravation of some present social problem appears likely. 

a. . A onadaptation and con flat . — The first scenario to consider is that 
open learning systems will not be widespread, and that the changes 
taking place arc superficial, isolated, and short-lived. Although there 
is no evidence that open learning systems arc more expensive than 
traditional systems, a period of severe financial famine at all levels 
of education (likely at least in the shortrun) may inhibit the thor- 
oughgoing changes that are required. Change is not necessarily ex- 
pensive, especially' considering social cost savings. But it may be 20 
years before public decision-makers begin to thiiilc intelligently about 
social costs. 

The general consequence of nonadnptation would be an additional 
impetus to create alternatives outside of the regular educating system 
that would compete with and possibly replace existing forms of edu- 
cation. At the grade school level one can already see the rise of pri- 
vately operated “discovery centers,” outside learning contractors, and 
free schools. At the high school and college level, student-run free 
schools and experimental colleges are being developed as alternatives. 
At the same time, frustration and conflict can be expected to rise in the 
schools and colleges, as students increasingly develop the view that 
education should promote learning skills, rather than hand out obso- 
lcseing facts and shallow platitudes. 

b. Differential adaptation and equality of opportunity . — Although 
there is a general trend toward a national system of education, tlic're 
is still considerable variation among States and within States, as 
well as a lack of coordination between levels of education. Consequent- 
ly, although the national system may be moving toward some condi- 
tion approximated as open learning systems, differential adaptation 
can be expected both in the horizontal dimension (between and within 
States) and in the vertical dimension (between levels). 
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Trend data are not only lacking on a national aggregate bnsis, but 
nlso within States and metropolitan areas. In the absence of such data, 
the location of change can only be surmised. At lower levels, one might 
expect to find open learning systems in affluent and suburban school 
districts in the Northeast and the West, reflecting the cosmopolitan 
upper-middle class constituencies that arc disposed to change mid 
learning. Conversely, closed-system traits arc most apt to be found in 
bureaucracy -ridden inner cities, isolated rural areas, the small towns of 
middle. Amenca ? and the South — although islands of experimentation 
(especially in big city ghettos) may prove exceptions to this rule. 

At higher levels, open-system conditions, which largely characterize 
the small, high-<jiutlity liberal arts college, mny increasingly be found 
m the lnrgc national universities that attract the brightest and most 
vocal students. Conversely, closed-system conditions will continue at 
fundamentalist bible colleges and obscure State colleges. 

If access to open-learning systems is considered to be desirable, .a 
possible result of differential adaptation in the horizontal dimension 
may be an increasing inequality of opportunity if, ns suggested, the 
best schools arc getting better at a faster rate than the poorest schools. 

Differential adaptation between levels mny nlso lend to serious prob- 
lems. Opcn-lcarning-systcm opportunities on the college level mny not 
be taken advantage of by students who have been acclimntcd to closed- 
teaching systems. Conversely, students acclimated to open-learning 
systems at an early age, mny lose the impetus toward self-directed 
learning or display considerable hostilitly in some instances. If closed- 
teaching systems nrc encountered at. later ages. Many of the benefits 
of the Headstart program, for example, have been lost when students 
have encountered the trnditionnl closed system practices of elementary 
schools. Similarly, students who have tasted independence in high 
school would certainly expect nothing less in college. 

c - Full adaptation and generational inversion . — It can hardly bo ex- 
pected that all educating institutions at all levels will ultimately offer 
open-learning system conditions. Nevertheless, the overall transforma- 
tion may be so widespread ns to suggest, an outcome of full adaptation, 
whereby nil students nre provided opportunities to maximize the devel- 
opment of their abilities. 

Such nn idealized stnte nevertheless suggests a profound consequence, 
for each age. cohort would have n better chance of developing human 
potential thnn preceding or oldcr-nge cohorts. Students presently in a 
new open system hnvemore opportunities to learn than those who have 
graduated from a closed system ; and students at elementary levels who 
hir e known only open-system conditions will be further advanced at 
the high school level than the present high school students who may 
be encountering open learning systems for the first time. With each age 
cohort, increasing its capabilities relative to the one preceding it, gen- 
erational inversion mny become increasingly evident. 

Although the young have much to lenrn, especially in the broad 
area of experience that wo call wisdom, one enn already sec the early 
signs of generational inversion in wliat is euphemistically called the 
generation gap. For, in mnnv respects, the young nre. better fitted to 
this world nnd the. world of tomorrow than their elders. Political edu- 
cation enmpnigns launched on university campuses nre nn early form 
of the young teaching the old in what Margaret Mend has called 
“prefigurntivc culture.” 
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IIASTKXIXO THE FUTURE 

Although the variations in the BLTMT in education have been 
present singly, societal complexity is such that the most probable 
future will contain a complex mixture of all three situations. In turn, 
this suggests the necessary paths of action for those, who arc sym- 
pathetic to open learning systems and wish to hnsten the future while 
guarding against undesirable consequences. 

a. Understanding of open systems . — To avoid stagnation, conflict, 
and threats of supersession, attempts must be made to fully define 
open learning systems and to mnke clear their superiority in learning 
outcomes and social benefits. One of the functions of the synoptic 
chart, on which this article is based, is to facilitate an appreciation 
of the many facets that nrc involved in a fully open system. Too many 
open-system innovations, launched singly, are made ineffective by 
lnrgely closed systems. Educators may feel giddily innovative and, 
there.fore, complacent in the absence of any model that indicates how 
far they have to go. 

b. More knoiolcdge of inequality . — To avoid greater ineouality and 
system distendedness, a far more sophisticated educational data sys- 
tem is required that can monitor what is happening and where. Ulti- 
mately, we may require a thoroughgoing census of education and 
learning, similar to the quinquennial census of manufactures that has 
provided information for the industrial society that we are leaving 
behind. 

Inequality of learning opportunity is not only to be found in schools. 
Affluent families, living in in formation- rich homes and communities, 
also provide for many extrnschool learning opportunities such as sum- 
mer camps, trips abroad, tutors, and music lessons. It is to be expected 
that the affluent parents will be the fust to take advantage of video 
cassettes to promote the learning of their children, similar to the pro- 
vision of encyclopedias at home which presently serve as a further 
means to one-up the disadvantaged. Indeed, one of the problems of our 
future society may be to simply keep the present level of inequality 
from worsening, lot alone attemptto narrow the gap. 

o. Adult education . — Efforts at adult education will require far 
more attention in the future, such that, in accord with the open learn- 
ing system model, school and work are interspersed throughout every- 
one's lifetime. There may well be a growing gap between what is known 
by the young nnd wlvat'is kown by the old, and, similar to the widen- 
ing gap of opportunity, considerable efforts may be required to simply 
maintain the present balnnce. Among many traditional notions that 
will be painfully discarded ir the obsolete view that education is for 
the young. To survive in our new society, we will all have to learn, 
unlenrn, and learn. 

To move from yesterday to tomorrow, the key fatcor is promoting 
open-lcnrning systems may well be the disposition toward learning 
that is held by* adults: Tenchers, educational authorities, and — per- 
haps most importantly — parents. To change the schools and colleges, 
then, would fust require a change in the American public. In other 
words, to restate an obvious but often overlooked point, educating in- 
stitutions reflect their constituents and their surrounding communities, 
and cannot be expected to rise very far above their surrounding 
intellectual milieu. 
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THE NATURE OF OUR CHANGING SOCIETY: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS* 

BY WILLIS W. HARMAN 
I. Introduction 

This paper differs considerably from the. usual statc-of-fhe-knowl- 
edge report. The basic reason is that there is, in one sense, no knowledge 
of the future to report the state of. The times arc too dynamic for the 
ordinary sort of projection of present trends to have much value. 

To see why, one hns only to imagine having, in 1958, a competently 
done forecast from observable pre-Sputnik trends. It would have had 
dubious value in guiding educational policy during the decade that 
followed, since the indent issues that faced education in 1968 were 
hardly discernible 10 years before. 

On the other hand t considerable value might have been found in an 
analysis which highlighted long-term educational issues and the pro- 
jected consequences of alternative responses to them. Knowing these 
long-term issues, one might have been enabled, through analysis, of 
changing demands on education, to anticipate such deviations as {he 
post-Sputnik stress on science education, or the almost anti-intellectual 
counteremphasis on feelings, awareness, and personality growth that 
appeared in some quarters. These excesses would have been understood 
as temporary perturbations on the longer-term trend toward a new 
balance among the functions of education. Or, to take another example, 
such analysis might have brought out the collision course between the 
steady movement toward the affluent society and the unspoken, de facto 
function of the schools to differentially educate, and thus contribute to 
the continuance of a large underclass in which black and brown minor- 
ities are significantly overrepresented. The precise form of the eventual 
conflict would not have been predicted, but the anticipation of it in 
some form might have brought some additional illumination to bear 
on policymaking. 

Thus, it will be our endeavor in this paper not so much to cite and 
summarize presently available literature relating to the future of the 
society and of education, but rather to provide a framework within 
which that literature and future analyses may be fitted. This is to say, 
if the attempt is successful, wo will nave provided the reader with a 
skeletal structure within which ho can construct his own dynamically 
changing view of alternative futures and their implications for edu- 
cation. 

As the construction of this framework proceeds, one fundamental 
theme will be seen to run throughout. A preponderance of the analyses 
of the near-term future (that is, the remainder of the twentieth cen- 
tury ) pose, implicitly or explicitly, a challenge as to whether the opera- 

♦Prepnred for the RHIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration, Eugene, Orcg., 
October 1901). 
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tive values which have served to bring us to the present point of 
technological and industrial development will continue to serve well 
in dealing with the problems created by that development. (By the 
term “operative values” is meant those values which would be inferred 
from actions taken, not those for which we profess allegiance.) The 
forecasted consequences of continuing present trends suggest a need 
for altered values. On the other hand, as we shall see, analyses of 
revolutionary forces show that a corresponding thrust toward new 
operative values is evident. Whether this thrust becomes dominant, or 
plays itself out as a historical transient, is a key uncertainty of the 
future. . 

The goals assigned to the overall educational undertakmg, and 
hence all of educational planning, are centrally affected by the ulti- 
mate outcome, of this value-choice crossroads. For thi9 reason, it. has 
been used as the most prominent member in our framework for view- 
ing the future, or, more precisely, the available alternative futures. 
This crucial choice is particularly evident in section III, where two 
particular alternative futures are singled out for more detailed de- 
scription, and in section VI where the value alternatives are related 
to basic philosophical premises. It plays a less conspicuous role in the 
other sections. 

l'n the next section we shall examine some of the major trends iden- 
tified in extant surmisings about the next three decades. By no means 
is there consensus among forecasters ns to the success we are likely to 
have in solving some oi the perplexing social problem ahead. How- 
ever, almost all analysts admit to the seriousness of those problems. 
A significant weight of opinion backs the proposition that new tech- 
nological remedies are not adequate treatment for technology- 
spawned problems, and that changes in values are essential to a satis- 
factory outcome. 

A different cut at these same data is taken in section III. Among the 
various alternative futures implicit in the differing projections of as- 
sorted futurists, two are compared. One of these assumes the basic 
operative values of the decades ahead to be more or less the same a in 
the decades just left behind; the other postulates a rapid and drastic 
shift. While the future is likely to be neither one extreme nor the 
other but somewhere in 'between, the comparison serves to highlight 
the issue involved. 

It, is a fundamental concept in cultural anthropology that significant 
differences between cultures are essentially differences between com- 
monly held or dominant basic ideas and standards. Similarly, alter- 
native future states of the society represent, in some sense, alternative 
dominant belief-and-value systems. This point of view is examined in 
section IV. 

In the fifth section, we shall examine the contemporary revolu- 
tionary forces in society and attempt to provide a schema for making 
sense out of the rapidly developing events on this stage. Numerous 
partial explanations are examined for the rebellion of youth and the 
sequence of revolutionary acts in the sixties. Since these explanations, 
either individually or when combined, seem unconvincing and inade- 

3 uate as interpretations of the total scene, the possibility of an un- 
erlying conceptual revolution, as yet dimly perceived, is put forth in 
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section VI. Here is examined the hypothesis that today’s perplexing 
revolutionary activities may be usefully interpreted as indicators of a 
subtle changing of the basic premises of our culture, comparable in po- 
tential impact to the Protestant Reformation. The main point in such 
a comparison is that if such a transition is taking place, better under- 
standing of it may reduce our anxieties and help in the rational 
formulation of policies which will contain those subversive forces 
which have to be contained, while minimizing the violence of “re- 
ligious wars” which might accompany the change. 

Section VII summarizes what has gone before by attempting to 
extract from the trends, alternative futures, value conflicts, and revo- 
lutionary forces, a set of meta-issues upon which appear to hinge the 
most significant future-determining choices ahead. Typically such a 
social choice — -take for example the national commitment to some form 
of social security — is only to a very limited extent a consequence of the 
conscious decisions of designated policymakers. It also involves multi- 
tudinous minor decisions of persons of lesser prominence, many of 
whom are not conscious of having made a choice at all. Yet how the 
society as a whole moves with regard to these overriding issues will 
profoundly affect its future history. 

Finally, in the last section, we suggest some of the implications of the 
foregoing for schools. Analyses of alternative future states of this 
society have two major uses for educational planners. In the first 
place, since even the near-term future can, at best, be only crudely 
known, plans need to be examined not only in the context of what is 
considered to be the most likely future, but also for compatibility with 
other plausible futures. Secondly, through study of alternative futures 
we can see more clearly the role of education in helping to determine 
which of the possible alternative futures actual 1}' comes into being. 

II. Apparent Long-Term Trends 

As Kahn and Weiner have noted (1967) , a “basic, long-term, multi- 
fold trend” of society may be observed, which provides a useful base- 
line against which to contrast alternatives. (That is to say, this trend 
is not a prediction, but more like a centroid of likely alternatives.) 
More or less general agreement is found among forecaster with regard 
to the major components of this central trend as summarized below. 

ECONOMIC-POLITICAL 

Worldwide idustrialization and modernization . — The preponderant 
trend in the sense of forming a background context for all else in the 
political and economic realms is undoubtedly what Robert Heilbroncr 
(1963) terms The Great Ascent, the continued industrialization and 
modernization of the entire world, and particularly the attempt to ac- 
complish this for the largely tropical belt of underdeveloped areas. 

The necessity of a shift from a parochial to a one- world view of 
Spaceship Earth hardly needs defense. Frequent reminding comes from 
awareness that through present world communications networks re- 
percussions of local events are rapidly felt and reacted to around the 
world. Ecological problems are world problems. Production/distribu- 
tion and communication/transportation systems are essentially global. 
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They require, nnd depend upon, the resources of the entire planet and, 
more importantly, the global interchange of research, development, nnd 
technical, and managerial expertise. Most significantly of all, perhaps, 
there arc no local political and economic problems any more. Political 
events in remote lands, famines or other catastrophes in underdevel- 
oped countries, all have direct and immediate impact on the tech- 
nologically developed world. 

On this one-world stage the dominant event is The Great Ascent : 

The process of economic development . . . visible throughout the newly 
awakened areas ... is a worldwide struggle to escape from the poverty and 
misery, and not less from the neglect and anonymity, which have heretofore 
constituted “life" to the vast majority of human beings. It is not mere rhetoric to 
speak of this attempted Great Ascent as the first real act of world history. 
Certainly in size and scope it towers over any previous enterprise of man . . . 
[It] is not merely a struggle against poverty. The process which we call economic 
development is also, and in the long run primarily, a process through which the 
social, political and economic institutions of the future are being shaped for the 
great majority of mankind ... On the outcome of this enormous act will depend 
the character of the civilization of the world for many generations to come, not 
only in the poor and struggling nations, but in the rich and privileged ones as 
well. (Heilbroner, 1963, p. 9). 

The economic development of the world is likely to be marked by 

P rofound revolutions of rising expectations,” disharmony, and social 
iscontent ; the almost inevitable gaps between expectations and accom- 
plishments may woll breed political authoritarianism and economic 
collectivism; the process will almost surely not be accomplished 
smoothly and according to plan. The educational jump from a tradi- 
tion-bound peasant society to a modem industrial one is immense. 
Strong infusions of knowledge as well as capital will be required if 
the underdeveloped world is to succeed in this ambitious attempt. 

Institutionalization of change . — Emergent change, not homeostasis, 
is the order of the day. The trend is toward institutionalization of the 
process of research-development-innovation-dissemination, and to- 
ward the development of organizational forms adapted to promoting 
change. 

Emergence of a '‘'‘knowledge society ”. — Drucker (1969) describes 
this development in detail. The emerging society is based upon knowl- 
edge as the central capital, with educational and intellectual institu- 
tions playing a key role (Bell, 1967) . Demand grows for skilled, semi- 
professional laborers, and diminishes for unskilled, unknowledgeable 
labor. Some writers have speculated about the ruture problem of 
increased leisure as a consequence of the cybernated society. More 
likely is the prospect of 40-hour (and up) weeks for the knowledge 
workers and unemployment for the untrained. There will be an ex- 
panding fraction of the populace involved in education, and an 
expanding fraction of the national income going to education. There 
will also be an increasing involvement of education with other social 
institutions. 

SCIENTIFIC-TECHNOLOGICAL 

Accumulation of scientific and technological knowledge . — The one 
forecaso upon which practically all analysts agree is that of an in- 
creasing level of applied scientific knowledge, and an increasing degree 
of cybernation. ICalin and Weiner (1967) list a hundred likely tech- 
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nical innovations, and Chase ( 1968) describes the society which may 
result. 

Increasing lag of technological solutions behind technology-created 
'problems. — Examples abound. Increasing industrialization creates 
problems of resource depletion, fouling of the environment, waste dis- 
posal, technological unemployment, congestion, and assorted urban 
ills, problems which show no sign of doing anything but increase. 
Medical advances are largely responsible for dramatic rates of popu- 
lation growth and consequent overpopulation and food supply prob- 
lems. Advances in weapons of mass destruction and their delivery 
systems have brought us to the threshold of an internecine conflict 
which resembles some of the nightmares of yesterday’s science fiction 
writers. v 

Robert Heilbroner, in “The Future as History” (1960), points out 
that the new forces generating problems in the Nation today are essen- 
tially extensions of three mam currents of American historical devel- 
opment — namely, rampant scientific and technological development, 
extension of opportunities to the underprivileged, and increasing social 
control over private economic life. Those same currents are likely to 
continue, and so are the problems. 

SOCIAL-F.COLOGICAI. 

Increasing problems of ecological balance , environmental deteriora- 
tion , population concentration , and food supply. — There is no indica- 
tion that any of these problems will do other than get worse in the 
years immediately ahead. A drastic shift in values to supplement 
regulatory action seems necessary to reverse trends toward increasing 
ecological imbalance, pollution of air and water and soil, and nuclear 
and agrichemical contamination. Although we hear brave tlk of solu- 
tions to population and food problems through such means as new 
methods of contraception, floating cities and undersea communities, 
increased yield by crop breeding, and farming the oceans and coastal 
deserts, most projections indicate that at best these measures will only 
ease the problems somewhat. 

Increasing affluence , with increasing self-consciousness of the under- 
class. — The worldwide trend toward increasing per capita income will 
continue, but with a more rapid rise in the industrialized countries, 
thus increasing the gap between have and have-not groups. Both in this 
nation and around the world, increasing pressure to redress the im- 
balance can be expected from the have-nots. 

Growth of a knowledge elite.- — Trends toward increasing bureauc- 
ratization and toward knowledge as power taken together suggest 
the development of a meritocratic, know ledge- power elite. Bell (1967) 
goes so far as to predict that “not only the best talents, but eventually 
the entire complex of social prestige and social status, will be rooted 
in the intellectual and scientific communities” (p. 30) . 

Increasing interdependence of social and political institutions . — 
Partly in response to these world problems, we can expect a continua- 
tion of the trend toward limited-purpose international organizations 
and corporations (together with attempts — probably unsuccessful — to 
move further in the direction of a strong United Nations). Movement 
will also continue toward recognition, in institutional forms and prac- 
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tices, of the interlocking nature of economics, technological develop- 
ment, education, health, and the social order. 

Within the Nation, the trends toward greater urbanization and in- 
dustrialization will continue and, with them, the increase of associated 
problems — urban decay, technological unemployment, congestion, pov- 
erty concentrations, crime, and accumulation of waste products. Tliese 
trends, too, contribute to pressure for increasing social control, in- 
creasing pluralism of institutional power (with ethnic, economic, and 
age minority groups insisting on representation), and increasing 
meshing of the activities of local, State and Federal government agen- 
cies, business corporations, and nonprofit institutions. Detailed cen- 
tral control may tend to be replaced by generalized central control 
with local units making decisions on the specifics of carrying out broad 
policies. 

CUI/TUItAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Increasing proportion of growth-motivated persons . — Past trends 
of increasing affluence, increasing levels of education, and changing 
child-rearing patterns combine to indicate that an increasing fraction 
of the population will be, in Maslow r ’s terms, growth-motivated rather 
than deficiency-motivated. This shift is showing itself in the higher 
valuations placed on the feeling and subjective side of life, on self- 
realization, and on finding meaning and significance in work. There is, 
in addition to more questioning of traditional work values, a tendency 
to blur the distinctions among work, leisure, and education. 

/ ncreasing stress-producing forces on, the individual . — These in- 
clude continuing international and domestic tensions, fear and hostil- 
ity in the cities, rapid obsolescence of job skills, increasing complexity 
of the individual’s network of interpersonal relations, and instabilty 
and change in life patterns. The future will be characterized by a good 
deal of fear of change, fear of powerlessness, fear of loss of privacy 
and independence, and fear of insecurity. This will give rise to counter- 
forces opposing some of the trends listed above. 

“UNSOLVABLE MACROPROBLEMS” 

There stand out, from these predictions, two problems which we 
might well term macroproblems. The effects, and the urgency of their 
ultimate solutions, are worldwide in scope. They are already serious 
and will undoubtedly become more so. And most significant of all, 
there is good reason to assume that they will not be solved within 
the context of present operational values. The first is what Kahn and 
Weiner term the problem of our Faustian powers. The second is the 
poverty of the high-breeding-rate masses of the underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

The Faustian powers humanity has gained through rampant devel- 
opment and application of technology have already brought us to the 
threshold of overpopulation (through technology-reduced mortality 
rate) ; pollution of air, water, and soil; extensive unemployment of the 
unskilled; paralyzing air and surface traffic congestion around urban 
centers; and the threat of nuclear holocaust. These have been the con- 
sequences of the unspoken policy that whatever technology would 
make a profit for an individual or an organization, or would contribute 
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role, whether he wants It or not, is to be a leader of the evolutionary process 
on earth and his job is to guide and direct it in the general direction of im- 
provement." 

The second unsolvable macro problem centers around the tendency 
for tlie gap between industrialized and underdeveloped nations to 
worsen in spite of deliberate programs aimed at closing it. 

This comes about as a combination of two powerful factors, the 
self-regenerating acceleration of technological and industrial de- 
velopment in the prosperous nations, and the staggering problems in 
the overbreeding and underdeveloped societies. In the latter coun- 
tries, where the major impact of modern science has been to lengthen 
the average breeding period and dramatically upturn the population 
growth curve, population is doubling in a generation or less. Merely to 
maintain their current subhumanly adequate standard of living re- 
quires more than their available capital resources; they lack a suffi- 
cient force of trained teachers, technicians, and managers ; they have 
little industry, and need to make good enormous arrears in food pro- 
duction, education, road building, housing, and sanitation. 

Ethical considerations quite aside, the existence of this growing 
disparity in quality of life poses a constant threat to world stability. 

Extreme poverty, when combined with ignorance, breeds . . . the resigned ac- 
ceptance of a subhuman lot. But extreme poverty, when it is combined with the 
knowledge that some societies are affluent, breeds envious desires and the ex- 
pectation that these desires must of necessity, and very soon, be satisfied ... By 
means of the mass media some knowledge of what life is like in affluent societies 
has been widely disseminated throughout the world’s underdeveloped regions 
... In the context of a three, or even of a two, percent annual increase in 
numbers, high expectations are foredoomed to disappointment. From disap- 
pointment, through resentful frustration, to widespread social unrest the road 
is short (Huxley, 1060, p. 16.) 

Again the immensely and complexity of the problem are sobering. 
It docs not appear politically feasible, given present operative values, 
for the governments of the prosperous nations to contribute foreign 
aid which is at all of the magnitude required to bring these nations to 
the takeoff point. As regards the private sector, the rationality of the 
profit motive tends to limit severely the investment in delayed-payoff 
but essential buildup of human capital. Without this human develop- 
ment it will continue to be more profitable for business to invest m 
European and American affluence, rather than in third-world poverty. 
Thus the prospects for the underdeveloped countries are dim, yet the 
potential costs of failure to solve the world’s poverty problem are 
frightening to contemplate. 

Again the question is whether the values which served well enough 
for isolated villages, or even isolated continents, will suffice to guide 
a single integrated planet. If they will not, then this is the most impor- 
tant single thing to know in designing the education of the future. For 
if values are to be changed, this must be through an educative process. 

III. Two Contra sm T Q Forecasts 

Confronting the decades immediately ahead, we are tempted to 
paraphrase Charles Dickens as he opens A Tale of Two Cities: It will 
be the best of times, it will be the worst of times, it will be the spring 
of hope, it will be the winter of despair. Within the forecasts from 
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which the basic, long-term, multifold trend was extracted are to be 
found a broad range of portrayals. At one extreme are descriptions of 
the utopian benefits of technology relieving man once and for all of 
concern over supply of human wants, providing unlimited leisure and 
universal education, and fostering democratic freedom and equality 
such as only a high-technology affluent society can do. At the other 
extreme, we find dire predictions of uncontrollable fouling of the 
planet, reduced privacy and political significance of the individu al, a nd 
widespread over-population, poverty, famine, and civil disorder. What 
sort or order can webring out of this divergent prophesying ? 

Since we cannot know the future, and in fact must proceed under 
the assumption that we have some freedom of choice in affecting the 
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future, we can most profitably speak not of a predicted futux-e, but of 
a range of plausible alternative futures. Figure 1 is an attempt to 
show the concept diagrammntically. If the level of increasing dis- 
sidence and rebellioxxs activity were to continue to rise, and with it 
the level of counteractive repression, it is conceivable that we might 
move toward a garrison state by, say, 1990. On the other hand, if the 
basic, long-term, multifold trena is extrapolated we arrive, more oi 
less, at what might be termed a second phase industrial state, to be 
described below. The general idea is that the actual future history of 
the society will probably not be a straight line path to one or another 
of these possibilities, but rather will be a wavering pathway to some 
mediate state. 

At the ever-present risk of oversimplifying to the point of distor- 
tion, let us compare two of these alternative futures for, say, the last 
decade of the century. I will term them the second-phase industrial 
society and the person-centered society. The former is the sort of de- 
scription which might emerge from a weighted summation of the multi- 
farious trend projections, Delphi forecasts, and brave-new-world pre- 
dictions which abound in technical and popular literature. (It is simi- 
lar, in its basic concept of extrapolation of present trends, to The Most 
Probable World of Chase (1968).) The person-centered society is a 
compositepicture based on the views of a group of writers and analysts 
who assume (or hope) that a rapid change to some kind of posteco- 
nomic institutionalized values will take place. This group includes, 
among others, John Kenneth Galbraith, Michael Harrington, Ericli 
Fromm, John Rader Platt, Kenneth Boulding, Robert Theobald, and 
Abraham Maslow. 

These two futures are not presented, even by their proponents, on 
an equal basis. The first assumes a relatively continuous transition 
from the first-phase industrial society, which has so far lasted from 
the Industrial Revolution to the present, to the second-phase comput- 
erized, cybernated state. Implicit is the further assumption that such 
trends as the expanding economy and the advancing technology have, 
so to speak, a life of their own. Once set in motion, their own dynamic 
nature carries them forward. Thus it is appropriate to project them 
ahead and ask such questions as, “what effect will increasea knowledged 
in bioengineering have on human values? To be sure, the advance of 
technological achievement will bring with it such new social problems 
as industrial pollution, poisoning by agrichemicals, encroachment on 
privacy, traffic congestion, and threat of nuclear destruction, which 
are our present heritage. But these problems, in turn, will be solved 
by still higher technology. 

* The second forecast, the person-centered society, assumes, by con- 
trast, a significant discontinuity with past trends. Its proponents tend 
to view our present time of troubles as a transition period to a state 
radically different from the present, both in institutional forms and in 
institutionalized values. The level of technological development would 
be comparable with (or somewhat lower than) that in the first fore- 
cast, but the uses to which technology would be put might differ 
significantly. The value shift would be in the direction of a more per- 
son-centered culture. Critics of this forecast would say it is unrealistic ; 
critics of the first would say it is undesirable, if not self-destructing. 
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THE SECOND-PHASE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 

In both of these forecasts we can assume that certain trends and 
developments are here to stay, at least for the near future. One is a 
high and increasing level of technology and of cybernation. Second is 
the conduct of most purposeful activities by large-scale centralized 
organizations, such as those developed in government and industry 
in recent decades. Further, distinction between public and private 
organizations will no doubt become further blurred, ns it already has 
in military procurement, space exploration, and atomic energy. Plan- 
ning will tend to replace the market mechanism in controlling the 
flow of money. 

In the second-phase industrial society, cybernation will have taken 
over, and will do better, many of tlie tasks for which men’s minds are 
presently trained. Those who are leading exciting lives at the manager- 
ial or technological forefront of the advancing society will probably 
work as long hours as at present. For the rest there will be increased 
leisure to be used for recreation or education. On the whole, there will 
be more years of education per person and a near-hundred-percent 
literacy rate. 

Research and services will play a more dominant role, production 
less. Intellectual institutions (universities, research laboratories, think- 
tanks, systems analysis centers, etc.) will play amove significant role. 
Change — the research, development, and innovation process — will be 
institutionalized. That is, institutions will be facilitators of change 
rather than impediments to change. These developments will resiut 
in the growth of, and concentration of power in, a bureaucratic and 
knowledge-based meritocratic elite, a highly professional and intellec- 
tual class which will comprise a network linking the widespread gov- 
ernmental, military, university, research, policy analysis, urban 
development, financial, commercial, and industrial organizations. 
Highly centralized and intensive (though possibly subtle) social con- 
trol will be weilded over vocational training, worker mobility, work 
attitudes and consumer habits. 

New’ applied technology will have affected life in many ways. New 
types of household devices, many based on small computers and elab- 
orated communication services, will be available, not only transform- 
ing the life of the housewife, but also allowing education and various 
forms of business to be carried on in the home. Through cybernation 
and genetic management of plants and animals, the agricultural in- 
dustry will be made many times more productive in terms of use of 
land and labor. Coastal desert lands will be made habitable with de- 
salinated water. Nuclear power and fuel cells will provide ample 
energy for all demands. Automated factories will produce practically 
all consumer goods, with variety programed in to satisfy customers. 
New transportation systems will have more people traveling further, 
faster. The housing industry will indeed have become an industry, 
producing new types of improved housing with mass production 
economy, yet with esthetic and functional variety. 

There will be variety in cities too, with specialized forms — scientific 
city, university city, festival and ceremonial cities, recreation city, 
experimental cities — and planned communities. Experiments with 
alternatives to the main patterns of living (precursors being com- 
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munc s , bohemian urban communities, substitutes for marriage, etc.) 
will bo commonplace. Schools in the forms we have known will vir- 

ually disappear. Instead, education will take place via combined 
systems of machines and human assistants located in homes, neighbor- 
hood centers, specialized learning centers, museums, and industrial 
and business locations. 

Along with these advantages them will be some problems. Because 
of the lag in modernization of underdeveloped countries, the gap be- 
tween rich nations and poor nations will grow even larger. Interna- 
tional organizations of various sorts will homehow have managed to 
contain the nuclear threat, and will have made great strides in foster- 
ing economic development of poor nations, but there will still be inter- 
national strife and the economy will continue to be semimilitarized. 
Fed by the dynamic character of science-technology, and unchecked 
because of failure to find any satisfactory alternative to technological 
approaches to international problems, the arms race will have con- 
turned to escalate. 

Them will be internal tension too. Although some progress will have 
been made on the poverty problem, the white-nonwhite conflict will 
continue, and the alienated young of the sixties will be raising an- 
other . generation, also alienated. However, the law enforcement 
agencies will have regained the initiative, violence and countervio- 
lence will be under control, and conflict will mainly take the form of 
widespread subterranean resentments. 

It will be interesting to speculate on the nature of these dissenting 
views. The dissenters will be, on the whole, at a higher level of material 
well-being than in the sixties, and better educated. We can imagine 
their criticism of the basic contradictions in the society as follows: 
The operative goals of the society are continuing expansion of output 
(goods and services), a companion increase in consumption, techno- 
logical advance, efficient use of resources to these ends, and the public 
images that sustain all these. Individual lives are to be spent in the 
service of these goals. Human wants rate lower than — ana thus must 
conform to — the needs of the industrial system. State policies, the 
educational system, and conventional morality are molded to fit the 
requirements of the system. Although the necessity to close the gap 
between rich and poor nations is recognized, it is uneconomical to 
trade freely with them or to invest heavily in their balanced economic 
development. The need is recognized to abolish the slums, poverty, and 
racism, and to provide adequate education and equal opportunity to the 
P°*? r Minority, yet it is uneconomical for private capital to do this, 
and effective government action is opposed by threatened lower-middle 
and working-class whites. Humans need contact with nature and 
beauty, but it is uneconomical to design a humane urban environment 
or to provide money for parks, esthetics, history, or civility. Al- 
though the channels of mass communication offer a great potentiality 
for public enlightenment, they are used mainly to promote sales and 
distribute propaganda for business and government interests. Some- 
how the social system is not serving the interests of the individuals 
who comprise it ; nothing short of a radical change in the operative 
values within it can alter this- fact. 
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THE PERSON-CENTERED SOCIETY 

In the humanized technological society of the contrasting forecast, 
it is precisely these operative values which have changed. The goals of 
the society include making economic growth meet human needs, achiev- 
ing knowledge and esthetic advance, and controlling social problems 
so that individuals may progress toward their own goals of self-ful- 
fillment. The industrial system is subservient to, and responsible to, 
these larger purposes of the society. The overarching goal is the culti- 
vation and enrichment of all human beings, in all their diversity, com- 
plexity, and profundity. 

In the forecasts which describe this society, each individual will 
be provided enough resources, and in such a way, as to enable him to 
live in dignity. Underlying the economic system will be the proposition 
that each free man has the right to a full life, which includes useful, 
rewarding work and self-development. Economic security will not be 
achieved solely by welfare payments or guaranteed incomes. In part, 
at least, it will be accomplished by an extension of the principle of 
free goods and services from those already provided (elementary, 
education, library services, fire and police protection, inoculations, 
lunch milk for children, etc.) to include others (such as reeducation for 
a new occupation, food and nutrition staples, urban transportation, 
etc.). In the “'knowing society” (Drucker, 1969) education will be as 
central to the economy as mass production has been in the past. Thus, 
education is a valid occupation, entitling the educatee to subsistence 
as well as the opportunity to learn. A diversity of educational paths 
will be available, and men will not be judged on the basis of a single 
uniform academic standard. (Competitive grading, therefore, will 
assume much less significance.) Similarly, the society will provide a 
diversity of ways in which a person can win the esteem of others. In 
other words, economic failure or academic failure will not be equated 
with failure as an individual. 

Mumford (1965) has analyzed the basic attitude shifts that would 
have to accompany conversion to the person-centered society. There 
are, he says : 

Serious reasons for reconsidering the whole picture of boPi human and tech- 
nical development on which the present organization of Western society is 
based . . . The deliberate expression and fulfillment of human potentialities 
requires a quite different approach from that bent solely on the control of 
natural forces . . . Instead of liberation from work being the chief contribution 
of mechanization and automation, liberation for work, for educative, mind- 
forming work, self -rewarding even on the lowest physiological level, may become 
the most salutary contribution of a life-centered technology. 

The society will be a planned society, but planned in such a way as 
to deepen, not diminish, the freedom of the individual. Opportunity 
will be provided for real participation in planning by those for whom 
the planning is done. Management structures will be such that power 
flows both wavs. • 

The technological level will be high, as in the second-phase indus- 
trial forecast, but the priorities for technological development will be 
influenced by human and global needs. The problems of the ghetto and 
of the underdeveloped societies will not have been completely elimi- 
nated, but their solution will have had high priority. As a consequence 
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of these efforts to respond to human needs, and also as a consequence 
of the way people perceive the goals of society, international tensions 
will have lowered and internal alienation will have decreased mark- 
edly. The military establishments of the industrialized nations will 
have moved a long way toward cooperation in an international policing 
role. Internally, new standards will goven the recruitment and train- 
ing of officials responsible for maintaining justice and order, and the 
image of the police will be that of protector of all, with fairness and 
justice to each, regardless of skin color, economic condition, or type 
of haircut and beard. 

Education will center on developing self-learning habits and skills, 
problem-solvin'! and decisionmaking abilities, individuality, sound 
valuing capabilities, capability of continuous self-renewal, and self- 
understanding. Education will be much more equated with life, and 
with the distinction between formal and informal education having 
become blurred, will be much more a lifetime activity. The significant 
distinctions will not be work versus education or work versus leisure, 
but work-education-leisure versus killing time. 

Hutchins ( 1968 ) describes the learning society as: 

One that, in addition to offering part-time adult education to every man and 
woman at every stage of grown-up life, had succeeded in transforming its values 
in such a way that learning, fulfillment, becoming human, had become its aims 
and all its institutions were directed to this end. This is what the Athenians 
did . . . They made their society one designed to bring all its members to the 
fullest development of their highest powers ... In Athens, education was not a 
segregated activity, conducted for certain hours, in certain places, at a certain 
time of life. It was the aim of the society . . . The Athenian was educated by the 
culture, by Paidcia. 

The Athenian education was made possible by slavery, which was 
the necessary provider of leisure. But ^machines can do for every 
modem man what slavery did for the fortunate few in Athens. The 
vision of a learning society * * * can be realized * * * Whether it 
does or not depends upon the transformation of values.” 

But a set of values, in turn, are based upon a conception of the nature 
of man, his potentialities, and the possibilities for their manifestation. 
That is to say, the choice between the two alternative futures we have 
described is also in a sense a choice between two images of man. 

IV. Beliefs and Values in Transition 

Thus far ? we have postulated that the values of society are, or may 
be, in transition. Advancing technology has an impact on values. (Per- 
haps more fundamentally, values have an influence on what tech- 
nology comes into application.) So also may values alter as a conse- 
quence of perceiving that past values are leading us into untenable 
situations. In the preceding section we argued further that a choice 
among significantly different alternative futures is implicitly a choice 
among belief-and-valne systems (Baier and Reseller, I 960 )'. 

FOUR RELIEF-AND- VALUE POSITIONS COMPARED 

Let us now compare summary descriptions of four belief -and-value 
positions which are interacting at the present time to generate the 
future. They are : 

A. U.S. middle-class (traditional) ; 
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B. New values (proposed by humanistic-psychology writers and 
forerunner youth) ; 

C. Behavioral science | and 

D. American origin (implicit in founding documents and West- 
ern political tradition). 

It is apparent that the new values (B) are currently challenging the 
traditional ones (A). One naturally looks to the behavioral scientists 
to see if they are uncovering any new knowledge of human behavior 
and characteristics which would shed light on the controversy. It 
looks very much as though the behavioral sciences have an implicit 
value system of their own (C) which is not neutral with regard to the 
conflict. In view of this observation, it becomes of interest to compare 
all three of these with the set of values oil which the nation is pre- 
sumably based (D). This we propose to do briefly, after first summar- 
izing in comparable formats the four sets. 

A. U.S. middle-class traditional beliefs and values 

We mean by this title the beliefs and values which have dominated 
U.S. industrial society and which today’s youth tend to reject, at least 
in part. It is difficult to be explicit, since the values of the middle class 
are changing and have clearly departed considerably from what they 
were in the 1930’s, both in the direction of diversity and pluralism, and 
in an overall shift toward the new values described below. This belief 
summary describes ? at any rate, a representative position. 

Beliefs . — Implicit in this belief-and-value system is that, while 
religious beliefs are good to have as a basis for mortality, the values 
derived from the Juaeo-Christian tradition will stand by themselves 
on a pragmatic basis. Hence, there tends to be little emphasis on spe- 
cific religious beliefs or metaphysical premises as a source of values; 
atheists, agnostics, Christians, and Jews are expected to have more or 
less the same values. Thus ? without being tied to a particular cosmology 
there tends to be a generalized belief — 

in the perfectability of man and in his ability to better his 
position through his own efforts ; 

in material progress as the meaning of social progress ; and 

in humanitarianism and a moral orientation to the world. 

Individiial-riffhts values . — A high value is attached to the rights to 
(1) individual pursuit of economic security and happiness, (2) per- 
sonal liberty (freedom, privacy, and property rights), (3) equality of 
opportunity and justice, and "(4) essential respect ns a human ‘being. 
These rights are strongly tempered by the ethic that one must earn 
what lie gets, through industry and persistence. 

Life-setting values . — Value is placed on the orderly society, with 
social roles and rules for transition well-defined, and domestic and 
civic virtues commonly held. Pleasantness of environment and the 
esteem of others are prized. Meaning in life centers largely around 
success and achievement in terms of money, property, power, and 
status. For these goals one is willing to sacrifice present pleasures and 
postpone gratification until the future. Self discipline, hard work, and 
efficiency and productivity are honored; the emotional life should.be 
well regulated and rationalized. 

Personal characteristics . — The following personal characteristics 
are valued : Industry, integrity, dependability, self-sufficiency, rugged 
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individualism, control of inner feelings, moderation, rationality, or- 
derliness, regularity, conformity, pragmatism, cleanliness, responsi- 
bility, loyalty to family and firm, patriotism, Apollonian style, action 
as contrasted with contemplation, youthfulness. 

B. New values 

These are the beliefs and values of the humanistic and existential 
psychologists (Erich Fromm, Abraham Maslow, Carl Rogers, Rollo 
May, etc.) and the youth culture labeled forerunner youth by Fortune 
magazine in a recent survey (January 1969). This position is much 
more explicit than the previous one in what, it affirms about man. 

Beliefs .— Basic premises include the affirmation that fundamental 
to all else in human experience is awareness, and that through his 
awareness of himself and of his relations to others and to the universe, 
man can discover values which are wholesome in terms of promoting 
his growth toward the most fully human state and his actualization 
of his highest potentialities. Man responds to a hierarchy of perceived 
needs, but ultimately his basic dynamic is toward growth and be- 
coming. 

Individual-rights values . — The highest value is attached to the in- 
dividual’s right to pursue self-fulfillment, personal liberty, equality of 
opportunity and justice, and essential respect as a human being. These 
values are considered to be not just pragmatically desirable, but rather 
to follow directly from the affirmation of the essential validity of inner 
experience and from the collective subjective experience of the race. 

Life-setting values . — Meaning in life centers around the discovery 
and actualization of one’s highest potentialities, the pursuit of self- 
fulfillment. The desirable environment is one which promotes growth 
and fosters inner freedom ; that is, it is truthfully responsive and ulti- 
mately supportive, as the therapist is to his client. Self -discovery ex- 
periences are to be sought after, not avoided. Thus conflict and am- 
biguity are not threats to the good life, but pathways to it. Beauty and 
deep personal relationships are highly valued, again because in ex- 
periencing them one more fully experiences himself. 

Personal characteristics . — The following personal characteristics 
are valued: Openness, authenticity, integrity, sensitivity, nliveness, 
spontaniety, self-honesty, balance between or transcendence of oppo- 
sites (reason /emotion, Apollonian/Dionysian, work/play, sclf/not- 
self) (Maslow, 1967). 

C . Behavioral science 

There is, of course, no single viewpoint which faithfully represents 
the views of behavorial scientists ns they apply their knowledge to 
matters of social policy and social values. However, one could perhaps 
think of some kind of center-of-gravity viewpoint. The attempt is im- 
portant because the behavioral-science viewpoint is influential, and 
because it is espoused by so many of those who wrestle with social 
policy questions. A reasonable approach would seem to be to examine 
writings of behavioral scientists relating to social problems, and the 
textbooks from which behavioral science is taught. The latter partic- 
ularly are strongly influenced in their implicit premises by the be- 
haviorist tradition in psychology and by Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory. 
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Beliefs. The basic premises include the assertion that human be- 
havior can best be understood as an interaction among more or less 
stable characteristics of the individual and the immediate situational 
context. The individual characteristics — personality pattern, values, 
goals, etc. — arise in turn from the historical interaction between phy- 
siological needs and instinctual energies and desires on the one hand, 
and environment — particularly that of early childhood — on the other. 
Socially acceptable behavior is arrived at through socialization (con- 
ditioning) processes. 

The behavioral-science position tends to be lednctionists, especial- 
ly regarding such higher values as freedom, justice, love, coopera- 
tion, reason, courage, free will, truth, beauty and goodness, self-ful- 
fillment, and responsibility, regarding them as sublimations of instinc- 
tual drives or as more straightforward cultural conditionings. Thus, 
the basic value position is one of moral relativism. 

Individual-rights values .— Such rights as the individual pursuit 
of happiness, personal liberty, and equality of opportunity are deemed 
good ones for a society to have on a rational, pragmatic basis. How- 
ever, altruistic behavior is basically at variance with man’s instinc- 
tual (aggressive, territorial, etc.) nature, and it has to be instilled by 
the culture. 

Life-setting values. — Likewise, such values as social order, justice, 
social consciousness, democracy, humanitarian ism, public service, 
morality, achievement, etc., are perpetuated by the culture because of 
their usefulness, but they have no deeper transcendental roots. Be- 
cause of the implicit deterministic assumption, values such as free- 
dom and democracy, which imply that the individual ultimately has 
free will and is responsible for his actions, are not only cultural 
inventions, but illusions. 

Personal characteristics . — Various personal characteristics may 
be valued, particularly scientific objectivity, intelligence, and im- 
passivity .. However, it is recognized that tlie choice to value these 
characteristics is itself illusory in its freedom, since these tastes must 
have been culturally imposed somewhere along the way. 

D. American origin 

In the speeches and writings of the men who were present at the 
founding of this Nation are to be discerned the basic premises and 
central values of the Western political tradition and the specifically 
American additions. 

Beliefs . — The most important basic premises underlying the nation’s 
founding are that the universe has a plivsical and moral order, that 
natural law is discoverable bv man, and that man intrinsicallv strives 
toward the understanding of the natural order and toward the ner- 
fection of his nature. Unerring order and universal harmony reigning 
throughout the whole . . . God is the power of first cause, nature is 
the law, and matter is the subject acted upon (Thomas Paine). Social 
order is to be derived from man’9 universal nature. The historv of man 
is a. progression in time toward a definite, a supremely meaningful end, 
in which human fulfillment is achieved. Man’s purpose in historv is 
to se«dt individual realization and social and political justice. Man 
has the. free will to accept or reject natural purpose and natural law. 
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Individual-rights values . — Supreme rights are those to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of self-fulfillment; to equality before the law 
and equality of opportunity ; and to freedom with regard to spiritual 
beliefs and the rituals and life patterns in which those are expressed. 

Life-setting values . — Among the specific life-setting values com- 
manding high allegiance here are : 

The mission of America to bring a new order into the world ; 

The prime function of society being to serve the individual’s 
rational and purposeful perspectives and acts ; 

A binding, just, and adaptive system of common and constitu- 
tional law; 

The supremacy of the general will (what people ought to want 
in the light of the ethic of the Western political tradition and 
of their own rational, individual, and social interests) over tem- 
porary popular desire ; 

The right and duty to resist when Government does not fulfill 
its responsibilities to the individual and becomes tyrannical and 
destructive; 

Equal opportunity, special privilege for none ; 

Education : Enlighten the people generally, and oppression of 
mind and 'body will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day 
(T. Jefferson) ; and 

Harmonious and successful human relations, spiritual salvation, 
reason, tolerance, freedom, justice, cooperation, persuasion rather 
than force, individual responsibility, enlightened self-interest. 

Personal characteristics . — The following personal characteristics are 
highly valued: Integrity, responsibility, rationality, industry, self- 
sufficiency, fairness, spirituality, patriotism, humanitaranism, idealism. 

With these summaries of four belief-and-value systems before us we 
have a useful way of looking at some contemporary issues. The tradi- 
tional middle-class premises are congential to the second-phase indus- 
trial kind of future. The person-centered society, on the other hand, 
would require a shift of dominant values in the direction of the new, 
humanistic-psychology, and forerunner-vouth basic premises. Changes 
in basic premises are not easily brought about; there is little indication 
that deliberate attempts to change basic premises and value positions, 
through conventional educational processes, are very successful. On 
the other hand, the new values appear to have a strength in today’s cul- 
ture which would hardly have been anticipated even a half-decade ago. 

Formal education positions have been strongly affected by the be- 
havioral-science premises in recent decades. These premises are more in 
line with, and supportive of , the traditional middle-class values. 

Interestingly enough, the new beliefs and values turn out to be re- 
markably similar to those which formed the ideological basis for the 
founding of the Nation, as is indicated by the criticisms of disaffected 
yoiith that the establishment is false to its declared values. 

Let us take a closer look at these criticisms and the dynamics pf their 
expression, since the nature and resolution of these revolutionary forces 
will clearly have much to do with the choice the society makes among 
its possible alternative futures. 
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V. Manifest Revolutionary Forces 

There is little need to make the case that recent years have brought 
a rapid growth of political and social disorder. Conflict between whites 
and nonwhites, at a high level, has recently become more overt and 
violent. At the same time, alienation of youth and minority groups 
from the “military-industrial-education complex” and from national 
aims and policies has been expressed in an increasing level of violence. 
Educational institutions have found themselves furnshing a stage for 
much of the enactment of this drama. We have seen campus demon- 
strations escalate from sit-ins to forcible seizures, and then to armed 
seizures; likewise, the responses of enforcement agencies have moved 
from debate to mass arrests, tear gas, and bayonets. There seems no rea- 
son to assume that events in the months to come will not involve similar 
expressions of dissidencc. 

Indeed, we may confidently expect that educational institutions will 
continue, by virtue of their central position in a high-technology soci- 
ety, to be at the center of the fray. For this reason, it will be useful to 
consider a framework for viewing the significance of contemporary 
revoluntionary forces. This conceptualization will attempt to gather 
superficially unrelated events into an overall pattern. Its “fit” can be 
seen with sureness only in historical retrospect; it cannot be demon- 
strated. The heuristic test is how well it seems to accommodate further 
developments. We may hope that this framework will help us see better 
how present responses to revolutionary forces relate to alternative 
futures. 

“causes” of dissent 

The overall situation regarding civil unrest, dissident and violence 
is obviousty complex. At the level of manifest phenomena it has many 
aspects — student rebellions, ghetto riots, minority group threats, or- 
ganized movements for violence and assassination, rising sentiment 
against the Vietnam war, deteriorating national image at home, and 
abroad, attacks on the “military-industrial -education complex,” con- 
cern over inadequate response "to social problems, and demands for 
participatory democracy, to mention a few. At the more fundamental 
level of the social structure, present institutions and institutionalized 
roles, and present forms of power distribution, are being assailed. At 
what is in some sense, a still deeper level, the operational values and 
goals of the power structure are being challenged. Under particular 
attack are the obsession with technocratic-economic values and the de- 
personalizing aspects of computerized bureaucracy. Some of these 
phenomena are worldwide. The underlying causes are clearly mul- 
tifaceted. 

To explain various of these phenomena and their appearance, at this 
particular time, a number of causes have been proposed, including: 
disillusionment with liberal promises and programs, and with 
hypocrisy in the social structure ; 
the natural rebelliousness of youth ; 
permissive child-rearing patterns ; 
the neo-Marxist revolutionary movement ; 
activities of foreign subversive agents and internal revolution- 
aries ; 
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moral reaction against the Vietnam war ; 
rising expectations among have-not groups ; 
disillusionment with widespread competitiveness, inequity, and 
hypocrisy; 

revolution for the thrill of it ; 

rebellion against impersonality and “students ns commodities” 
attitudes in universities ; 
the continuing fight for civil rights ; 

the demand for student participation in educational decisions : 
the draft ; 

the greater number of average years of formal education and, 
hence, extended period for youth to have its own, separate youth 
culture ; 

underlying anxiety over the threat of nuclear annihilation; and 
neurotic rcacti on to a confusing world. 

Such partial explanations do not, however, appear to do ■justice to 
the facts. Various evidences suggest that instead of coincident but 
relatively unrelated phenomena, we are in actuality dealing with a 
complex of highly interrelated phenomena— so interrelated that they 
rn . a -7 oc profitably viewed as one intricate underlying phenomenon, of 
which the specific events are but manifestations. Such an interpreta- 
tion is suggested by the fact that the student revolutions are worldwide 
Although specific issues in Paris, Mexico City, Tokyo, Morningside 
Heights, Berkeley, San Francisco, and Montreal differ widely, youth 
unrest appeal’s to be almost a universal phenomenon. Issues clearly 
transcend the strictly educational ones. Student concerns include a 
strong element of civil rights; student radicals may be seen in labor 
picket lines and union members participate in student demonstrations ; 
tai gets of militant action include industrial corporations and nonprofit 
think-tanks. 1 

A crisis is also often an opportunity. If, when a unified view is taken 
ol contemporary revolutionary phenomena, constructive as well as 
destructive forces can be observed to be present, this fact is most im- 
un dprstand. As Noam Chomsky recently observed (1969) 
There now exist opportunities for change that are not very likely to 
recur. Perhaps the greatest danger in the present situation is that, 
in reacting to crush the destructive threat to the social order repre- 
sented by coercive force and deliberate violence, we may unwittingly 
repress a constructive force for change in the direction of a fuller 
realization of the most basic goals of the Nation and of the Western 
political tradition. 



are: 



TWO COMPONENTS OF REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 
The two main issues implicit in contemporary revolutionary activity 



. 0) A demand for emancipation on the part of various sub- 
] ugatea or underprivileged groups, and 

(2) A demand for societal ana moral reform on the part of 
persons, mainly privileged youth, who are not subjugated or 
impoverished m any ordinary sense. 

These issues need to be viewed somewhat separately because, while 
satisfaction of the second demand tends to imply satisfaction of the 
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first, the reverse is not true. Although the revolutionary fervor asso- 
ciated with the first issues could probably be reduced by offering eco- 
nomic gains and limited sharing power, the force of the second might 
still remain. 

The first issue is a demand, by groups who feel subjugated, for 
emancipation ; for potency in the society ; for an effective voice in de- 
cisions affecting their individual destinies; for the right to feel a sense 
of self-worth; or for equal social, economic, and educational oppor- 
tunity in a system that does not deprive them of meaningful partici- 
pation because they are black, or students, or poor, or “culturally de- 
prived.” Among such groups are : 



Blacks 

Third World 

Student, draft-age youth 

Teachers 

Labor 

Women 

Consumers 

Homosexuals, sexual deviates 



Marijuana smokers 
Psychedelic drug advocates 
Experimenters with marriage sub- 
stitutes 

Opponents of the Vietnam war 
Welfare recipients and poverty 
groups 

Minorities in general 



These various groups do not have identical aims, of course Neverthe- 
less many of them find adequate common cause to be frequently seen in 
collaboration. (We do not mean to blur over the very real differences 
either — success has not crowned attempts to marry black, student, and 
labor groups. In addition, the groups vary considerably in the extent 
to which their claims for emancipation are recognized by, and trouble 
the conscience of, the dominant majority.) 

The second issue is both a demand for person-centered values (and 
for institutional reform to that end) and a challenging of the values 
and the power of the “military-industrial-education complex.” 

In terms of values, this force represents a rejection of wlvat we ear- 
lier described as traditional middle-class values, espousing instead 
what we called the “new” values. This group tends to define as immoral 
and bankrupt a national policy which is perceived as offering token re- 
form at home and counterrevolutionary imperialism abroad. They 
point to a demonstrated inability of the present power structure to 
create a viable international order, te^eope-'-with -environmental prob- 
lems, to correct institutionalized and legitimated inequities, and to 
construct a high technology society which does not at the same time 
time affront and humiliate the human spirit. 



ANALYSIS OF REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

In the remainder of this section, we propose to discuss contemporary 
revolutionary forces and their significance, using as our context the 
diagram in Figure 2. This diagram is an attempt to indicate various 
possible states of mind individuals may have with regard to felt need 
tor action, and. to note transitions that seem to have taken place as 
reflected in past events. The current situation of widespread civil 
dissidence will thus be viewed as involving numerous actors who hold 
various attitudes regarding desirable action to improve the lot of sub- 
jugated or underprivileged groups in the society or to effect societal 
and moral reform. 
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A major assumption of the diagram is that, as a result of a person’s 
experiences, he may shift from one such attitude or state to another. 
Alternative policies may affect the probabilities of such shifts in dif- 
ferent ways, and thus may contribute to the bringing about of alter- 
native futures. With the aid of this framework, then, we will attempt 
to say something about the alternative future courses which events 
might take. We can only hope that the inevitable shortcomings of 
such a deliberately oversimplified model will be outweighed by its 
conceptual usefulness. 

Let us now examine the diagram in detail. 




Figure 2 

Stnte diagram of premises involved in 
contemporary revolutionary forces 



Q. No special action called for .— The box at the top of the diagram 
represents the main body of tne population, out of which the pr imar y 
actors in the revolutionary drama are drawn. It comprises a wide 
range of positions along the dimension inert-unconcerned to active- 
concerned, and alsp along the dimension liberal to conservative. The 
basic premises are that no unusual actions are called for, progressive 
social change is taking place at a safe and appropriate rate, and nor- 
mal political institutions and processes are adequate for the accom- 
plishment of desirable change. 
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A. Accelerate social change . — Box A represents the state of having 
recognized serious inequities and inhumanities in the society and of 
having concluded that acceleration of social change is required. Im- 
plicit is the assumption that declared intentions are genuine and legiti- 
mated political actions are adequate to the needs. 

Actions connected with civil rights issues, involving persons with 
these premises included the rise of civil rights activity following 
Browr. ■. rsus Board of Education (1954) from the Montgomery bus 
boycott (1955), forced integration of schools (1956 on), Southern 
lunch-counter sit-ins (1961), Civil Rights Act (1965). Persons of this 
attitude state were involved in the civil rights march on Washington 
(1963), the Economic Opportunity Act and the beginning of Com- 
munity Action programs (1964), the Elementary an<TSecondary Edu- 
cation Act, and other portions of the war on poverty (1965). Clearly 
the actors in these cases included both members of the economically 
and socially underprivileged minorities and persons for whom the 
demand for societal and moral reform was a more idealistic one. 

Student reactions to the Vietnam war, the draft, nonrelevance of 
higher education, etc., began mildly in the early Sixties — remember 
the apathetic Fifties? — gained momentum rapidly in 1964, and in a 
sense culminated in the youth-for-McCarthy campaign in 1968. 

B. Innovate . — State B in the diagram represents the position that 
speeding up of processes underway is not adequate to the need, and 
innovation is required. Many students and minority leaders came to 
this position as a consequence of disillusionment over the failures of 
type A responses. These persons lost faith in the adequacy of normal 
political processes, and arrived at the conviction that new types of 
political actions would be necessary to awaken moral sensibilities and 
to generate response to the problems. 

Among the significant tests of the system waged by persons embrac- 
ing this attitude were the HUAC demonstration in San Francisco 
(1961), the Mississippi summer project and MFDP at the Democratic 
Convention (1964), the Mississippi antifear march and the shooting 
of James Meredith (1966), and the stop-the-draft demonstrations of 
1967, particularly at the Oakland induction center and the Pentagon. 
Innovative political actions included the formation of SDS (with its 
initial emphasis on working with Congress) (1962), the Free Speech 
Movement (1964), initiation of experimental colleges and free uni- 
versities (1966) , NS A-sponsored tutorials for minority-group students 
(1963), and the first forms of black power (1966). 

G. Change institutions . — State B turned out for many to be a tran- 
sition state, leading to the conviction that present forms of institution- 
alized power are intrinsically inadequate to deal with the massive 
social problems of the day, and, thus, that the solution to social ills 
must come through radical change of institutional forms. Since aware- 
ness of this inadequacy is obscured by the ability of the Establishment 
to enculturate and to co-opt, it follows that confrontations and other 
radicalizing activities are necessary to bring about this awareness. 

A subsidiary premise is that groups in power seldom share that 
power willingly. Hence, a group perceiving itself to be without legiti- 
mated power must fall back on coercion and at least the threat of 
violence to effect social change. 
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Among events involving persons of this persuasion were (1) the 
emergence (around 1967) of such major confrontation-instigating 
agencies as SDS, Black Student Unions, and the Black Panther Party; 
(2) major confrontations between students and police on campuses 
(1967-69) and student strikes (1968) ; (3) street people and police 
clashes over the peoples’ park issue in Berkeley (1969) : and (4) urban 
ghetto riots (1965-1968). Again, both the economically underprivi- 
leged and the disaffected privileged were involved, but with goals that 
significantly differed. (In terms of Maslow’s need-concern levels, both 
deficiency-motivated and growth-motivated persons were involved, but 
their inner dynamics were different and at certain stages or on some 
issues they have parted company.) 

The groups holding tins radical premise comprise a wide range 
along the dimension of willingness to escalate the level of violence. 
This willingness depends, in part, upon the nature and severity of sup- 
pressive forces applied. The overall radical strategy has been made 
clear in the statements of radical leaders, and is simple enough in its 
logic. It is to continue to apply force, moving toward methods that 
are more and more economical of resources (in terms of losing fewer 
men to jail, hospital, and morgue) and more and more difficult to sup- 
press. Thus, the canonical sequence moves from mass demonstrations, 
strikes, and riots, through sabotage, terrorizing, and urban guerrilla 
warf are, to the weapon of last resort — selective assassination. The ex- 
tremist end of this sequence corresponds to state D, the real political 
revolutionary. However, many of the militants seem to be moving from 
tins premise to state G, the psychological revolutionary. And we see 
some signs that severe repressive measures combined with little evi- 
dence of solid social change can lead many of this group to retreat 
into apathetic resentment, discouragement, and smoldering hate for 
the whole system. 

D. Destroy the system . — The basic premise represented here is that 
the whole system is evil and has to be tom down. Whereas some per- 
sons of persuasions C and G feel that the threat of destroying the sys- 
tem is necessary therapy to jolt people into awareness, this group 
means it. This point of view is represented by the positions of the 
Progressive Labor Party, by various Marxist, Castroist, and Maoist 
groups, and by extremist anarchist nongroups. It is patently true that 
the overall revolutionary movement is not solely Communist inspired 
in its origin ; to exaggerate the contribution of subversive exogenous 
agents is as serious an error as to assume that they are not present at 
all. However, it is equally true that elements of the movement are 
closely allied with the international radical left. 

E. Drop out in protest . — Another revolutionary attitude repre- 
sented in the diagram stems from the basic premise of the possibility 
of expanded consciousness. It becomes nationally significant in 1963 
with the foundation by Harvard’s Timothy Leary of the International 
Foundation for Internal Freedom (IFIF), promulgating the ethic 
“turn on, tune in, drop out.” This psychochemical beginning led to the 
hippie phenomenon ; widespread interest in Eastern philosophical re- 
ligions and meditative practices ; psychedelic light snows, rock music 
and lyrics (with rock radio stations as a worldwide communication 
network carrying the revolutionary message) ; black-market drugs 
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and the psychedelic movement in the name of religious freedom ; hip- 
pie dropouts, love and flower power, sexual freedom, and the estab- 
lishment of communes. 

F. Drop out in contempt . — Some members of group E, with their 
newfound expanded awareness, took a good look at what man was do- 
ing to man in the social system, and moved from a position of drop out 
in protest to one of drop out in contempt. With this viewpoint are often 
associated libertinism and unrepressed sensuality, flaunted hedonism, 
and general rejection of work, discipline, and conventional social 
amenities. Although the members of this group have removed them- 
selves from the field of action, they are of concern both because of the 
loss of human resources they represent, and because they tend to be- 
come associated with drug abuse and related crime. 

G. Change people? heads .— Not all of the turned-on generation, 
however, view the dropout as the desired permanent state. Rather, for 
some of the dropouts it became more like the withdrawal and return 
of Toynbee and Jung. These persons tended to re-enter society with a 
new political awareness, joining forces (state G) with some of politi- 
cal activists who were turning on to the conviction that the real rev- 
olution is not in the ghetto or on the campus, but in peoples’ heads, 
and that without inner change, institutional reform alone will not 
bring necessary changes. 

Here they find common cause with another group whose members 
sometimes refer to themselves as the human potential movement 
( represented by the dotted line in the diagram ) . If one wanted to pick 
a date for the beginnings of this component, the initiation of the 
Esalen Institute programs in 1961 would be as suitable as any. From 
these beginnings at Big Sur the movement has grown to include well 
over a hundred growth centers and free-university programs, and 
thousands of psychotherapists, sensitivity training and psychodrama 
group leaders, sensory awareness teachers, yoga teachers, and assorted 
gurus. 

Thus, the basic premise associated with this state is that necessary 
social change will come about only through widespread person- 
changing. To this end, its proponents have developed and use a 
person-changing technology as indicated in table I. Emphasis is on 
a dual awareness (a) of me higher-consciousness nature of man and 
of the bankruptcy of the scientific-technocratic and beliaviorist views 
of man, and (b) of institutionalized inequity and inhumanity in the 
social system. The techniques near the top of the list in table I tend 
to aim more at expanded self-awareness, and those near the bottom at 
heightened social awareness. 

Table I 



Elements of person-changing technology Typical outcomes 

Meditation ; yoga ; psychedelic drugs ; Awareness of spiritual dimensions, of { 

hypnosis ; autohypnosis ; and psycho- transcendental self, of the hypnotic ( 

synthesis. or encapsulated nature of ordinary . r 

■life. , | 

Sensitivity to feelings and emotions, ■ I 

beauty. 4 

Self-awareness exercises ; psychothera- Sensitivity to human closeness, self- 
pies ; group therapy. honesty, realization there is noth- 

ing to hide. 
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Sensitivity training; encounter groups; 
gestalt therapy; and group nudity, 
lnurutbons. 

Psychodrama 



Synunon games; new theater (ridicule of 
establishment, crudity and nudity, 
audience encounter) ; forceful disrup- 
tion of uormal social process; under 
ground press, and radicalizing con- 
frontations. 

Deliberate provocation of instructive en- 
counters such as police confrontations, 
black-white confrontations, etc. 



Spontaneous response to experience, 
self-expression, individual auton- 
omy, emotional freedom. 

Removal of guilt and fear stemming 
from early training regarding 
morality and sin. 

Ego-reducing experience, aware- 
ness of ego-defense nature of social 
institutions and customs. 



Perception of oppressive nature of 
social institutions. 



II. Infuse the system . — The number in this state is small but ap- 
parently growing. The basic premises are similar to G, with the 
additional premise that the best way to get radical change is to ca rry 
on a subtle revolution, that is, while dressing and acting convention- 
ally, to infuse the system and to be in the world but not of it. 

/. Preserve social orders . — The rapid rise of revolutionary thought 
and action in the last decade, particularly among the nonwhites and 
the youth, has caused a considerable fraction of the polity to conclude 
that special action is called for to preserve the social order. In par- 
ticular, the existence of states D and F is seen as constituting a serious 
social problem, requiring some sort of counter response fiom the 
system. 

J. Stamp out the subversives— Some who may once have held 
similar opinions to I have moved on to the premise that all of these 
revolutionary views from B through H are subversive, anti-American, 
and must be stamped out. The right-extremist groups are exemplars of 
this position. 

ALTERNATIVE OUTCOMES 



This rather extended analysis of revolutionary forces, and of what 
might at first look seem to be but one of many indicators of future 
trends, has seemed justified because it is here that the forces shaping 
the future are focused. The issue in the revolutionary activity is the 
future. If the insurrectionist forces are seen by the populace and its 
elected representatives essentially as lawbreakers attempting to gain 
by coercion that which should properly be obtained by legitimate proc- 
esses, the tendency will be simply to suppress them. If, m addition, a 
large dissident fraction of the polity persist in making demands for 
reform which they consider to be legitimate, this could lead us a long 
way toward a garrison-state kind of future in which a partially armed 
militant minority (consisting possibly of elements of militant blacks, 
other non-white groups, fardeft labor, and idealist youth) is held in 
check bv the overwhelming power of the militaiy state. 

Another possible sequence of future events is a period of disruptive 
violence followed by a restructuring of social institutions to accom- 
modate a new power balance. This would bo a course of events some- 
what similar to that of the labor movement of 60 years ago. The estab- 
lislunent (management and owners in the earlier case) perceives the 
demand for sharing of power as illegitimate and threatening. They 
make attempts at token sharing that delay confrontation, but in the end 
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fail to satisfy the developing radical consciousness. The outs increas- 
ingly resort to force and violence, and the ins continue to counter with 
limited force. It becomes apparent that the rising tide of expectations 
and demands is not going to go away. Furthermore, the outs have the 
power to disrupt and incapacitate industries, social institutions, and 
social processes in general to any degree they deem necessary as long 
as their numbers remain significantly large — and the repressive force 
limited. Thus, with the only other alternative being massive repres- 
sion, which is unacceptable to the populace, the estabnslunent is forced 
to accept the dissidents’ demands for shared power. Social inventions 
(unions, collective bargaining techniques, etc.) are worked out to imple- 
ment the new power balance. A consensus emerges that the new shared- 
power arrangement is workable and even seems more in line with our 
declared national and cultural values than was the previous 
arrangement. 

One version of this latter future history would be characterized by 
the buying off of students by granting them some measure of power, 
and of minority groups by providing a measure of equality and secur- 
ity, thus thwarting or postponing the threatened revolution. That is 
to say, the major changes demanded by the revolutionary forces might 
be relinquished if enough secondary prizes were offered. This might 
leave the social, political, and economic structure of the nation rela- 
tively unchanged— at least, temporarily. 

On the other hand, a point of view more or less represented by state 
G in Figure 2 might ascend to dominance. In brief, this is the posi- 
tion that the present revolutionary agitation is in direct line of descent 
from the American Revolution, whose central aims wore the securing 
for the individual of (a) representation in the making of decisions 
which affect his destiny, and (b) freedom to puisne self-fulfillment 
in ways that do not result in others being deprived of the same right. 
In the same line of succession is the socinl-rcform component of the 
labor movement. In this view, the contemporary revolutionary forces 
tend to bo seen ns essentially an accompaniment to a drastic evolu- 
tionary jump which society, and perhaps man himself, are attempting 
to make. If indeed this interpretation comes to dominate, then national 
policymaker's will tend to use the opportunity provided by the militant 
pressure to accelerate pi-ogress toward the basic goals implicit in the 
founding of the Nation, while continuing the noccssaiy suppression 
of violence and of infringement of others’ rights. A development which 
makes tliis course of history fairly likely is discussed in the next 
section. 

The preceding discussion is based on a number of analyses of current 
social discomfort, ns listed in the bibliography. The montlis ahead will 
undoubtedly bring numerous additional studies which may fit into the 
framework presented Lore, or may furnish now or alternative insights 
To whatever extent figure 2 stands up in the light of further data, it 
may furnish a useful basis for comparing alternative policy choices 
It is evident, for example, that partial views of these complex phe- 
nomena may lead to policies which drive individuals into states D and 
F (and hence build up the population in state J) ; other policies based 
on a more conrpleto understanding might encourage movement toward 
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However, the most important proposition emerging from these anal- 
yses is that the unrest appeal’s to comprise a superposition of two 
quite dissimilar phenomena. One is a current version of the class war- 
fare, significantly aligned along color lines, which has been character- 
istic of human civilization throughout history. The other phenomenon 
js uniquely a product of our high degree of technology and industrial- 
ization. This is the revolt of middle-class youth against middle-class 
values and the technological society. Clearly it would bo a great error 
to ascribe this second component of the disquiet to an international 
leftist conspiracy, or to interpret it simply as pampered youth chal- 
lenging the authority of their oldars. Rather, it is more accurately seen 
as a symptom of a much more fundamental malady of the entire so- 
ciety. Youth feel a sense of poworlessncss arising out of the realization 
that wo have somehow lost control over our gigantic, Frankcnstcinian, 
technological-industrial machine. They know that they can count on a 
fair measure of material comfort and security ; they find little of value 
in their promised place in the burcnucrntic-teclmologicnl society, 
whom their talents will Jbc exploited for the ends of the Big Machine. 
They sense that the society is on a collision course with real trouble, 
and that nothing short of a drastic shift in the implicit values and the 
organizational structure of the technological society will avert dis- 
aster. Theso two components, the perennial class warfare and the 
singular great dissent, each have, their own separate dynamics. Bad 
policy choices can result from taking only the first to bo real, explain- 
ing away the second as an idiosyncrasy of the younger generation. 

The analysis of currant social unrest is vital to consideration of edu- 
cation’s future roles. Not only docs its fuller understanding give some 
clues as to the kind of futuro wo may have to design education for. It 
also faces us squarely with the question of the kind of future education 
is to help bring about. 

In the next section we shall examine a current which runs deeper 
still, and which may be in an oven more fundamental sense an im- 
portant part of the new youth dynamic. 

VI. A Possible Undhulyino Conceptual Revolution 

Political revolutionaries and struggles of subjugated groups to re- 
dress the power balance are not now in history. (The psychological 
revolutionaries wo examined in the last section are less familiar.) 
Likewise, cultural history records many instances of changes in values 
over time. Hero and there in the literature on the future— i.e., in Platt 
f 19001, Boulding (1D6C), Teilhard de Chardin (1959), Mumford 
(1950), Matson (1904), and Becker (1909) — we finu suggestions that 
something much more infrequent in the history of man may bo taking 
place, a major conceptual revolution. 

Indeed, this phenomenon is so rare that one could argue that only 
oncoin the history of the Western world since Christianity rose to 
provide the first unified Western thought has there been a drastic 
shift in dominant, basic premises— namely that associated with the 
Protestant Reformation. Max Weber and’ his followers in sociology 
have contended that when a significant change occurs in a society it is 
the whole sociocultural system which changes, including institution- 
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nlized organizational forms, roles, norms, traditions, values, and basic 
belief premises. Thus, related to the belief-and-value shift from the 
theological view of the Middle Ages to the Protestant ethic and eco- 
nomic view of the modern Western World were, it is claimed, such so- 
cial changes us the rise of modern corporate capitalism, the industrial 
revolution, and the subsequent explosive growth of teclmology. 

There do seem to be superficial parallels, at least, between events 
of the past decade and those of the 16th century. That period, too, was 
one of multiple revolutions : 

The Protestant revolt with its anabaptist groups reminiscent of 
modern student protest groups ; 

The challenge of a new economics in the rise of capitalism; 

The beginnings, with Copernicus, of the scientific revolution; 

A revolutionary age of exploration and discovery ; 

The commercial and price revolution — rearrangement of social 
classes, redistribution or wealth, and urban growth ; 

Redistribution of authority — political centralization and na- 
tionalism, substituting secular for religious authority; and 

Technological revolution ( the printing press) . 

If, indeed, the contemporary manifold evidences of revolutionary 
ferment are related to a shifting in dominant belief-and-value assump- 
tions within the culture, such a shift may well bring as pervasive and 
varied changes in the society as accompanied the rise of the Protestant 
ethic. 



EVIDENCES OP A SHIFT IN BASIC-ASSUMPTIONS 

The evidence we shall examine briefly indicates, first of all, an in- 
creased tolerance in the popular culture for belief systems which tend 
in the metaphysical or transcendental direction, in contrast with the 
agnosticism and skeptical materialism of the post-World War I pe- 
riod. Secondly, it indicates an opening up of the basic presuppositions 
within science to allow conceptual models not limited by the positivis- 
tic premise. 

Aldous Huxley (1945) was one of the first modem writers to sug- 
gest that an age-old set of basic assumptions about the nature of man 
was showing new strength. Wo shall borrow his term, the perennial 
philosophy. 

Phllanopli(a Pcrennla — (lie phrase was coined by Leibniz: but the thing — 
the inetnphyslc thnt recognizes a divine reality substantial to the world of things 
nnd lives and minds: the psychology that finds in the soul something similar to. 
or even identical with, divine reality ; the ethic that places man’s final end in 
the knowledge of the imminent and transcendent ground of all being — the thing 
is immemorial and universal. Rudiments of the perennial philosophy may be 
found among the traditionary lore of primitive peoples In every region of the 
world, and in its fully develoited forms It has a place in every one of the higher 
religions. A version of this highest common fnctor in all preceding and subse- 
quent theologies was first committed to writing more than 25 centuries ago, and 
since that time the inexhaustible theme has been treated again and again, from 
the standpoint of every religious tradition and in all the principal languages of 
Asia and Europe. 

The basic proposition of the perennial philosophy is an experimen- 
tal one, that man can under certain conditions attain a higher aware- 
ness of cosmic consciousness, in which state he has immediate knowl- 
edge of a reality underlying the phenomenal world, in speaking of 
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which it seems appropriate to use words as infinite and eternal, Divine 
Ground, Brahman, Godhead, or Clear Light of the Void. From this 
vantage point, one’s own growth and creativity, and his participation 
in the evolutionary process, are seen to be under the ultimate direction 
of a higher center (Atman, the Self of Vedantic writings, the Over- 
soul). Ordinary perceptions of one’s life and one’s environment are 
likened to the perceptions of a hypnotic trance. Such phenomena as 
extrasensory perception, precognition of future events, levitation and 
other psychokinetic events, instant diagnosis and healing, etc., are only 
extraordinary, not a priori impossible. 

The basic assumptions of positivistic science and relationship to 
the perennial philosophy much as Newtonian mechanics relates to 
relativistic physics : They are in no way invalidated for those aspects 
of human experience to which they are appropriate, but comprise a 
special case, a limited form of the more general theory. Similarly, the 
philosophies of materialism and idealism are tc each other as the wave 
and particle theories of light and matter • each fits the world as seen 
with a particular mode of observation, and a complementary relation- 
ship holds between them. 

Of course the perennial philosophy is not now to Western culture. It is 
present in the Eosicrucian and Freemasonry traditions. Its symbolism 
in the Great Seal of the United States, on the back of the one-dollar 
bill, is testimony to the role it played in the formation of this country. 
It also appears in the transcendentalism of Emerson, the creative 
evolution of Bergson, and the extensive writings of William James. 

Whether one ascribes its recent popularity to increased intellectual 
openness and tolerance or to anxiety brought on by the nuclear threat, 
indications abound that increasing numbers of persons seem to be tak- 
ing its premises soriousiv. Bising book sales in religion^ metaphysics, 
transcendental philoposliy, eastern religious philosophies, and para- 
psychology indicate growing interest in these related areas. Contem- 
porary song lyrics — e.g., the rock music of Dyland, Donovan, and the 
Beatles; the recent Age of Aquarius; and the melodic On a Clear Day 
(rise and look around yon, and you will see who you are) — contain 
numerous subtle and not-so-sutble references to perennial philosophy 
viewpoints. Metaphysically oriented churches, societies, and study 
groups are much in evidence. Courses and lectures on eastern religions 
philosophies are well attended in the free universities, the 100 or more 
Esalen-type growth centers, uni verity extension courses, adult educa- 
tion courses, etc. 

Part of society’s thus far negative reaction to monistic and eastern 
kinds of beliefs as they have appeared in the hippie culture, the drug 
scene, and numerous cults, has ucen due to the fear that they would 
lead to quietism and withdwaral and, therefore, would undermine the 
social structure. Although it is true that these beliefs have been asso- 
ciated with the eastern world, there is in fact nothing in the perennial 
philosophy premises which is contrary to virile and active participa- 
tion in economic and political affairs. Neither are these premses in any 
way contrary to a high-technology society ; they only say something 
about the ends to which that technology woula be put. The kind of 
society which Erich Fromm talks about in “The Revolution of Hope.” 
or John Galbraith in “The New Industrial State,” or Michael Harring- 
ton in “The Accidental Century” is completely compatible with the 
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perennial philosophy premises. Such a society would, with all its high 
technology, tend to bo education- and growth-centered. Its’ education 
would, like the Greek ideal as described in Werner Jaeger’s “Paidea,” 
place high emphasis on the search for the Divine Center. 

BEGINNINGS OP A NEW SCIENCE 

Even more important than indications of a shift in the attitudes of 
the public at largo, which by itself might appear to be a more fad, are 
indications that scientists — persons with recognized scientific training 
who are on the stall's of research organizations and universities with 
high standards and who hold membership in recognized scientific asso- 
ciations — arc manifesting more and more interest in developing a 
science of ordinary and extraordinary subjective experience. The study 
of altered states of consciousness is not completely new, of course. The 
plicnonomcna of hypnosis have been studied in a scientific way, off and 
on, for at least a century and a half. Phenomenology has been a spo- 
radic influence in psychology. Freud’s psychoanalysis and its offshoots 
have attempted to probe the unconscious processes. 

Many of the pioneering works in this area have assumed the appro- 
priateness of premises akin to the perennial philosophy, e.g., F. W. II. 
Myers’ Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death, Richard 
Bucko’s Cosmic Consciousness, Pitirim Sorokins’ The Ways and Power 
of Love, not to mention the writings of numerous Vedanta, Sufi, and 
Zen scholars. Among modern psychotherapists whose works fit into 
this same basic philosophical framework are C. G. Jung, Roberto 
Assagioli, and Hubert Benoit. 

New scientific journals implicitly friendly to the perennial philoso- 
phy premises include the Journal of Transpersonal Psychology and 
the Journal for the Study of Consciousness. At the popular level, we 
have the new and glossy Psychic, a magazine devoted to every aspect of 
psychic phenomena and related topics. 

Research activity is currently significant in at least three approaches 
to altered states of consciousness: Feedback of EEG signals, psyche- 
delic chemicals, and classical (by which we mean sensory deprivation, 
yoga, autophynosis, hypnosis, meditation, etc.) . It should be noted that 
there arc two recent and significant advances in this area. One is in- 
creased access to and control of diverse states of consciousness making 
them moro available for exploration. The other is the appearance of 
physiological correlates to altered states (EEG, EMG, GSR, REM, 
etc.). This latter is of extreme importance in a pliilosophy-of-scienco 
sense. The scientist of subjective experience is now much moro in the 
position of the physicist studying an electron, or the astronomer study- 
ing a galaxy, in that ho can sav, “Hero is a phenomenon (dream, satori 
state, etc.) which defies strict definition, but which I can study through 
various correlates (alpha waves, rapid-oye-movement, verbal report, 
observable behavior, etc.).” In effect, it means that the barrier between 
objective, “public” data and subjective, “private” data is gone for 
good, and the legitimated boundaries for scientific scrutiny are thus 
extended. 

ciiaracteiustics op the new science 

The science of man's subjective experience is in its infancy. Even 
so, some of its foreslmdowings are evident. With the classification of 
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these questions into the realm of empirical inquiry, we can anticipate 
an acceleration of research in this area. Consequently, there is new hope 
of consensus on issues — especially value issues — which have been at 
the root of conflict for centuries (just as earlier there camo about con- 
sensus on the place of the Earth in the universe, and on tho origin of 
man). The new science bids fair to incorporate the most penetrating 
insights of psychology, the humanities, and religion. Those develop- 
ments will have profound impacts on goal priorities in society, on our 
concepts of education, on the further development and uso of tech- 
nology, and perhaps (ns in the case of the Copcrn ican revolution) on 
the distribution of power among social institutions and intorest croups. 

Young and incomplete as tho science of subjective experience is, it 
nevertheless already contains what may very well be extremely signifi- 
cant precursors of tomorrow’s image of man’s potentialities. Space 
does not permit documenting thein here ; 1 however, tho following three 
propositions have accumulated an impressive amount of substantiating 

The potentialities of the individual human being are far greater, 
in extent and diversity, than we ordinarily imagine them to be, 
and far greater than currently in-vogue models of man would lead 
us to think possible. 

A far greater portion of significant human experience than 
wo ordinarily feel or assume to be so is comprised of unconscious 
processes. This includes not only the sort of repressed memories 
and messages familiar to 11s through psychotherapy. It includes 
laso “the wisdom of tho body” and those mysterious realms of ex- 
perience we refer to with such words ns “intuition” and “creativ- 
ity.” Access to these unconscious processes is apparently facili- 
tated by a wide variety of factors, including attention to feelings 
and emotions, inner attention, “free association,” hypnosis, sensory 
deprivation, hallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs, and others. 

Included in these partly or largely unconscious processes are 
self-expectations, internalized expectations of others, images of 
the self and of the limitations of the self, and imagesof the future, 
which plan a predominant role in limiting or enhancing actualiza- 
tion of one’s capacities. Such images and expectations tend to be 
self-fulfilling. (Much recent research has focused on the role of 
self expectations and expectations of others in affecting perform- 
ance. research findings arc buttressing the intuitive wisdom that 
one of the most important characteristics of any society is its vi- 
sion of itself and its future, what Boulding calls “organizing 
images.” Tho validity of the self-fulfilling prophecy and of the 
self-realizing image appears to grow steadily in confirmation.) 

Assuming that the evidence for these propositions continues to 
mount, substantiating them and supporting their further extension, 
they will have the most- profound implications for the future. 

RELATION* TO REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 

The real significance of a science of subjective experience and 
“altered states of consciousness” is that it is in this area that our indi- 



1 See W. W. nnrmnn. “Relief systems, scientific finding*. and educational policy.” EPRC 
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vicinal and social values are experiential ly and historically rooted. The 
development of such a science would redress what in retrospect, is a 
puzzling discrepancy between the andncity with which man has pur- 
sued the physical, biological, and social sciences, and the timidity with 
which lie has contemplated the possibility of developing a moral 
science. Already in die field of clinical psychology several scientists arc 
proposing a formulate through their researchers “a natural value 
system, a court of ultimate appeal for the determination of good and 
bad, of right and wrong” (A. H. Maslow) , with “universal human 
value directions emerging from the experiencing of the human or- 
ganism” (Carl Rogers) . What may be in the offing may be a new means 
of obtaining consensus on value questions, by submitting them to the 
test of what is ultimately wholesome for the whole man. 

As previously noted, young peoples’ concern with “awareness-ex- 
panding” and “consciousness exploring” activities is intimately related 
to their own reformulated value convictions. Such explorations have 
tended to lend to espousal of the Perennial Philosophy, with its strong 
affirmation that individuals do make a difference^ and that values do 
have an eternal base. These convictions in turn reinforce demands for 
a person-centered, rather than establishment-centered, education, and 
for a society adapted to transcendental (or at least humane) man 
rather than economic man. 

If materialism was the philosophical base for the Old Left, it 
appears that transcendentalism may be coming to serve the New Left 
in a similar role. The revolntionaiy press interspeiscs. among its’ 
political discussions and diatribes against, various aspects of the social 
system, articles on Eastern philosophies, hip drug use, the human 
potential movement, transcendental meditation, and Krishna consci- 
ousness. On the other hand, COSMOS, the monthly newspaper of 
“the occult, psychic phenomena, spiritualism, ESP, metaphysics, New 
Age philosophies, and allied subjects,” publishes articles on the youth 
revolution, the crisis in values, the generation gap, and social injustice. 
Tlio far-flung network of “rock stations,” broadcasting revolutionary 
messages in the lyrics of their songs and in their parodies of news 
programs, also carry interviews and lectures relating to raligions, 
metaphysical, psyclue, and esoteric topics, and ns a public service, 

■ announce the meetings and fund raising campaigns of religious study 
gi-oups, Snbud, Scientology, Vedanta, and assorted similar organiza- 
tions. In his penetrating analysis of the youth revolt, Rosznk (1069) 
admits that the new religions outlook of the young tends to lie “a 
i phantasmagoria] of exotic religiosity. ... If one scans anv of the 
underground weeklies, one is apt to find their pages swarming with 
Christ and the prophets, Zen, Sufism, Hinduism, primitive shamanism, 

, theosophy, the Left-Handed Tantra. ... At the level of our youth, 
we l >ogin to resemble nothing so much as the cnltic hothouse of the 
Hellenistic period, where every manner of mystery and fakerv, ritual 
and rite, intermingled with marvelous indiscrimination.” Notwith- 
standing, ho notes, there is a unifying theme. “The world view of 
Lao-Tzu, of the Buddha, of the Zen masters . . . has become one of 
the strongest strains of the counter-culture. . . . The counter-culture 
is, essentially, an exploration of the politics of consciousness” (pp. 83, 
140,156). 1 1 
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It is obviously too curly to tell whether the shift in operating values 
and basic premises, as we have described it, is taking place in a last- 
ing way. If it docs, wo may expect to see as radical changes in the 
sociocultural system as when the belief system of the Middle Ages 
gave way to the Protestant ethic and capitalistic economics. If such 
a shift takes place, it would tend to support the “person-centered 
society" described in Section Ill nnd the “new values” and “Ameri- 
can origin” values as summarized in Section IV. 

VII. Meta-Issues op tiie Future 

Thus far, we have examined manifest trends and countertrends, and 
have examined several aspects of the alternative futures among which 
we, as a society, are in the process of choosing. Wo have argued that, 
in a fundamental sense, choosing the future involves choosing a set 
of beliefs and values to be dominant. Because the current issues in the 
dissidence of youth and minority groups may be assumed to be indi- 
cators of the choices with which the society is faced, wo examined 
these in some detail. Various bits of evidence pointed to the possibil- 
ity of a conccptuftl revolution in process, and we looked at those. 

We are now, at long last, ready to look at what we might be able 
to summarize out of all of this that is directly relevant to educational 
policy. Let us, first of all, introduce a useful concept for our discus- 
sion, “choice point.” By choice point is meant a point or period in 
time when the society as a whole makes a commitment or psychic, 
human, and economic resources in a particular direction. The associ- 
ated decisions are multifold and are diffused in level (political, in- 
stitutional, and value-belief), in time, and in space (some in Wash- 
ington, some in other capitals, some in Wall Street, etc.). Some are 
made with awareness; others may bo made by default, or with relative 
nnawarencss of making any decision at all. The choice is not neces- 
sarily associated with a major decision of any one identifiable agency, 
but is rather an aggregate of decisions made more or less simultane- 
ously (in the long-term historical sense) by different elements of 
society. An example would be the choice to provide some sort of old 
ago security, which reached its present form as a consequence of 
numerous State and Federal laws and amendments, and a host of 
less identifiable decisions by unions, committees, employers, etc. 

In the preceding discussions wo have argued that the society is 
presently involved with such a choice point, in moving either toward 
what we termed the second-phase inaustriail society or the person- 
centered society. It is obvious that no one in the White House or any- 
where else will actually make such a decision. But in effect, through 
a multiplicity of decisions ranging from Congress and the Pentagon 
to the local school board and industrial management, the choice is in 
process of being made. At one level a component decision may have 
to do with pollution of a local river, at another with the structure of 
regional government, at another with the values inculcated in the 
schoolroom. The form of future education will be much affected by 
which way this choice is eventually made. On the other hand, ednea- 
tors themselves have the opportunity to affect this choice, at least in 
pint. For, just as the beliefs and values of a society determine the 
kind of educational system it chooses to set up, so docs the educational 
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system affect what beliefs and values arc either perpetuated or 
changed. 

An important component of this choice rests in the decision of how 
to handle the current forces of political dissent and insurrection which 
exist particularly among our youth and minority groups, since the 
issues posed by these groups arc in considerable measure these same 
issues. The possibility of a conceptual revolution, which wo examined 
in section VT, is also involved m this choice, and as we have also 
seen, is intimately connected with the youth revolt. In addition, we 
showed that the premises of the perennial philosophy arc compatible 
with the person-centered society, although not demanded by it. 

Now let us look at the changes in society ono more way before sum- 
marizing how all of this relates to education. From all of the trends 
and alternative futures and revolutionary issues there emerge some 
meta-issues, or issues behind the issues. We shall single out four. 
These meta-issues may seem to bo at the level of questions about the 
nature of the good life and the good society. And indeed they are. 
But they are also implicit in such questions as what shall we do about 
local control of schools, drug use in nigh schools, student rebellion over 
school rules, sensitivity training, black studies programs, the role of 
vocational education, the quality of ghetto schools, new career ladders 
for minority-group teacher candidates, and person-centered curricu- 
lum. Indeed, the choice the society ns a whole makes on these meta- 
issues will determine in considerable measure what courses the schools 
will be free to take on the more specific issues. 

Thus, far from being theoretical and impractical, these meta-issues 
are the important ones to keep our eyes on. We select four as being 
among the most crucial. We shall label them as four crises, using the 
word in its root meaning as a turning point, recognizing that they may 
not seem to merit the connotation or emergency which is often associ- 
ated with that word. But these issues are the keys to the unsolvable 
macroproblems of section II. The four we identify arc, then, a crisis 
in human image, a crisis in authority, a crisis in economic values, and 
a crisis in pluralism. 



THE CRISIS IN HUMAN IMAGE 

We have already noted, in discussing the possible conceptual revolu- 
tion, that a conflict exists between the basic premises of a democracy — 
that man is, by virtue of his transcendental nature, endowed with 
reason, will, and a valid sense of value — and the rcductionistic, deter- 
ministic, and physicalistic premises of the behavioral scicucc, socio- 

I iolitical theory that our universities impart to their annual crop of 
mdding sociologists and political scientists. 

The young social scientist receives a background in a sociology which 
has shifted from its earlier emphasis on the semiphilosophieal humani- 
ties approach to an emphasis on tccliniqucs and empirical studies, 
with the implication that man is a creature of his drives, habits, and 
social roles, and in whose behavior reason and choice play no decisive 
part. In the courses he is offered in psychology this point of view is 
likely to be made even more explicit, with consciousness considered 
to be an inconsequential accompaniment to behavior governed by ex- 
ternal stimuli and instinctive urges. His politcal science tends to 
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focus on the processes by which public policies arc made, and to be 
relatively little concerned with their contents. Amid the measurement 
of attitudes, population movements, organizational trends, and politi- 
cal behavior, and the modeling of society and governments, little atten- 
tion is given to the historic questions relating to man, his condition, 
and his destiny. 

On the, other hand, the concept of a transcendental, choosing, 
ultimately responsible self is essential to the entire theory of demo- 
cratic government. It underlies the assumption that the criminal is 
responsible for his act (while recognizing in providing rehabilitation 
opportunities that his antisocial trails may have their roots in en- 
vironmental conditioning). It is basic to the assumption in the judicial 
process that the judge can meaningfully make a normative judgment. 
Matson (1964) has given a particularly cogent analysis of the con- 
sequences of overemphasizing the objective perspective in political 
affairs (as contrasted with a complementary relationship between 
objective and humane perspectives) . 

Drucker (1939) was one of those who early rose to sound the demise 
of the image of economic man : 

The belief in the desirability and in the necessity of the sovereignty and 
autonomy of the economic sphere is disappearing; and with the belief, the 
reality ... It is the characteristic feature of our times that no new concept 
lies ready under the surface to take the place of Economic Man. 

As wo noted earlier, such a new image may be emeiging now'. 

Mendel (1969) speaks of the youth rejection of the economic man 
image as ; 

The Great Refusal against that pitiful caricature of man created by live 
centuries of urban, technological, and scientific progress — homo economious. The 
essential accusation of the Great Refusal is directed against the subordination 
of human experience to the economic processes of the consumer society and its 
increasingly more absurd products, to the aggressive militarism that at least 
in our case has become so tightly interwoven with this society, and to the 
gigantic, Impersonal organizations through which it all functions. 

The ramifications of this conflict go much further than lias been 
indicated so far. The kind of educational system and educational 
goals a society sets up, the way it handles the problem of poverty, 
the priorities it gives to aesthetic considerations, the extent to which 
it considers its citizens’ need for easy access to communion with the 
nature, the uses of leisure it fosters — all these aspects and many more 
are effected by the image of man held by the society. Currently in our 
society a potent emerging force pushes for a change in that image, 
in the direction of transcendent man ; but thus far the power is on the 
side of reductionists. 

THE CIUSIS IN AUTHORITY 

If the issue of the imago of man is crucial but imobtrusive, the 
issue of authority is immediately and obviously before us. We have 
witnessed in recent decades the hastening erosion, of the authority of 
the parent, the teacher, the scholar, the church, the law, and the state. 
Today’s youth deeply question the meaning of the Nation’s policies 
and apparent aims. Wo need only to remind ourselves of the change, 
within a generation or two, in tlie connotations of the military uni- 
form, the American flag on foreign soil, the policeman’s badge, the 
draft card, and patriotism. 
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This issue is, essentially, one concerning the balance between au- 
thority based upon power and authority based upon voluntarily given 
respect. The central fact of our day is that a significant fraction of 
the population, largely blacks and youth, have concluded that estab- 
lished authority on national and local levels is illegitimate — that is, 
it does not adequately represent their interests, and it is not based on 
trust, nor on a genera i consensus. 

Varied is the speculation as to how this erosion of legitimacy of 
authority came about. Flacks (1969) listed and analyzed its possible 
origins and correlates; his list plus a few others from other sources 
includes : 

Widespread decline of commitment to “middle class values” 
and to the capitalist ethic, while political and institutional elites 
continue to represent themselves in those traditional ways; 

Rapid growth of a sector of the middle class whose status de- 
pends on high education rather than property, and who tend to 
be critical of traditional capitalism and skeptical about the sanct- 
ity and benevolence of established authority ; 

Child waring practices by that group, and by significant minor- 
ity cultures, which have cultivated dou'bts about established 
authority; 

Extension of education, leading to increased feelings of compe- 
tence, self estem, efficacy and potency, which in turn emphasizes 
self esteem, efficacy and potency, which in turn emphasizes self 
awareness rather than socialization as a suitable guide to 
behavior; 

Transformation of the American family in the directions of 
greater equality, encouragement of self-expression and autono- 
mous behavior, and fewer parental demands for self-discipline, 

The prohibition experience in particular, and more generally, 
widespread disregard of laws restricting private sexual behavior 
and other sumptuary laws ; 

Stringent punitive laws regulating marihuana usage, while such 
usage is considered by a rapidly increasing minority (adults as 
well as youth, teachers as well as students) to be a desirable sub- 
stitute for the cocktail (a repetition of the prohibition 
experience) ; 

Increased distrust by Negroes arising from liberal promises 
which tliey view as unkept, and from experiences which re- 
peatedly reinforce their conviction that the system is biased 
against them ; 

Harassment of blacks and hippies by police, 

Reaction to the unpopular draft and to the “immoral” Vietnam 
war; 

Specific incidents of dishonesty (c.g., 1959 television quiz show 
scandals, Eisenhower denial of U-2 spying, Stevenson U.N. denial 
of Bay or Pigs plans) ; and 

Lowering of faith in integrity of scholars and scientists (be- 
cause of university involvement in military researchj quantifica- 
tion and dehumanization of the social sciences, misinformation 
they have provided regarding marihuana and LSD) . 

1 Flacks provides several generalizations about the problem of main- 
taining the legitimacy of the authority structure : 
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Individuals (end to attribute legitimacy to authority when the 
exerejse of that Authority is ^perceived ns beneficial to groups, 
individuals, or values to wluclt that individual is committed. 
Legitimacy tends to he eroded if tucnibcrs of minority sulxmlturcs 
ex|»erience* a persistent pattern of inequity, or if groups perceive 
significant discrepancies between their goals and those of the 
larger society. 

Attribution of legitimacy is a function of trust, which in turn 
de|>ends upon such matters ns the objectivity of the authorities 
in mediating conflicts, the implementation of equality before the 
law, the openness of the political system to dissenting views, 
the trustworthiness of statements made by national leaders, and 
the degree to which officially espoused policies are actually im* 
plemented. 

Individuals tend to attribute legitimacy to authority if they 
perceive a generalized consensus supporting legitimacy. 

A person's sense of competence, potency, efficacy, is related 
to his response to different kinds of authority.^ Persons with 
a low sense of competence will tolerate authoritarian power: for 
those with high competence the legitimacy of authority dc|>ends 
on the degree to which they have access to the decision-making 
process, or believe that them judgments are taken seriously by 
their superiors, or have the freedom to shape their own situation, 
without reference to higher authority. 

These considerations suggest that the restoration of the image of 
America ns n provider of moral leadership and as an advancer of 
civilization, and the development of a sense of legitimacy of estab- 
lished authority, are among the most urgent national educational 
tasks of our day. They arc taste not just for the schools, but for the 
law enforcement agencies, for the political leadership, and for policy 
as a whole. 

THE CRISIS IX ECOXOJttC VALUES 

We have discussed this earlier so it requires only brief mention 
here. The essential issue is the extent to which economic values shall be 
deemphasized, and values which are non-economic, at least in the strict 
sense, shall be a part of our operative (as contrasted with declared) 
values. The issue is central to resolution of the revolutionary forces. 
It becomes specific in spelling out the goals for program budgeting, or 
listing the benefits in a cost/benefit analysis, or evaluating achieve- 
ment of educational objectives, or deciding what kinds of educational 
experiences shall be offered out of public funding, or planning for 
continuing education. If one is persnaded that education has any effect 
at all in changing values, the issue becomes a crucial one for the 
schools: What vames shall be fostered? 

THE CRISIS IX n.CRAMSXt 

A simple society can have a single culture; a complex civilization 
such as the United States cannot. Thus, the question is not- whether 
we shall have a mnltimodal culture with a variety of behavior patterns 
and norms in different socioeconomic, educational, religious, and 
ethnic groups — no doubt we shall. Rather, the real question is whether 
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wc shall hare mutual hostility and exploitation of weaker groups by 
st ronger ones, or wc shnll lmvc mutual respect and cooperation between 
diverse groups. 

In a recent essay entitled Psvchology and the Social Order, Lawr- 
ence F rank wrote about the challenge of this issue as follows : 

A social order whleli tolerates such wide-ranging pluralism of norms most seek 
unity through diversity. This means recognising and cultivating differences while 
simultaneously enlisting people’s loyalty and alleglnnce to a core of conduct nnd 
relationships. Only edncnUon and persuasion, not force, can huild a social con- 
sensus out of these massive and varied elements . . . Social change and Improve- 
ment must come through the concert of a population composed of Individual 
personalities . . . instead of relying chiefly npon legislation, ns in the past, wc 
(must) itegin to think how each person may become self-consciously aware of his 
role as a participant In his social order. 

The issue of pluralism with respect to subculture arises in the educa- 
tional world most directly over such specific questions as Black Studies 
programs and community control of schools. In brooder form it lies 
behind the issues in teacher strikes and student rebellions. 

VIII. Implication's non Education* 

Wc warned in the beginning that, no matter what the title of this 
paper might seem to suggest, we would not be predicting the future 
ana deducing from that mtnre what the schools should do. Rather. _we 
said that it, was our hope to provide a useful framework for thinking 
about the future as it takes form through the events of the present. 

Thus, this last section is brief, attempting only to demonstrate how 
lie considerations we have raised in the earlier portions of the paper 
bear on educational issues. 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

The basic issue for education is the choice of goals; all else follows 
this. What is it we are trying to dot But for this statement to make 
sense we have to be using the word choice in the sense we used it 
previously — a commitment of psychic, human, and economic reso ur ces 
in a particular direction. In that sense the choice is not necessarily 
what the society or its leaders may declare it to be. The choice is, 
rather, inferred from where the society puts its resources. 

Let us move one step further and argue that the implicit choice of 
goals can be inferred from the outcomes. Few will want to go all the 
wav with that statement, but it contains an important germ of troth. 
Evidence mounts that in multifold snbtle and unconscious ways hu- 
mans communicate more than they consciously mean to communicate, 
and influence events in ways they do not consciously intend. Classical 
examples are the Freudian slip and the self-fulfilling prophecy. Thus, 
if we find that the operations of the school system tend, in fact, to per- 
petuate class differences with overrepresentation of Negroes and Mex- 
ican- Americans in the underclass, we are forced to consider the ques- 
tion of whether Bits is not an inferred, if largely unconscious, intent. 

This is mainly to say that the goals of the educational system are 
much more a function of the choices the society has made or is making, 
than they are a consequence of the declarations of educational leaders. 
When George Counts in 1932 issued the inspiring challenge, “dare the 
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schools build a new social order?,” an appropriate answer might have 
been, ' cy can't. The social order can barely build new school^. On 
the otlicr hand, if the society were to move in the direction of the per- 
son-centered society as discussed in section III, the educational svstem 
would undoubtedly bear great resemblance to that advocated by C?ounts 
and Dewey and 0. Stanley Hall. 

Looking at this issue in another way, we might say that choices of 
educational goals arc made in the society on at least three levels. First, 
the society itself makes a pervasive choice regarding the overall direc- 
tion of its movement (such as those discussed in sections III and IV). 
This choice tends to set the constraints on whnt. in the long run. will 
be fostered, tolerated, or opposed. A movement within the school sys- 
tem which is not aligned with the general drift of the larger society, 
for instance, is unlikely to persist. Secondly, the society makes a deci- 
sion ns to whnt tasks will be assigned to educational institutions and 
what tasks to others. For example, the fostering of socially desirable 
attitudes toward authority might be a task divided between educational 
institutions and law enforcement. The development of a wholesome 
self image in the child might be assigned in some proportion to the 
institutions of educations, religion and psychotherapy. These first 
two types of choices are made largely outside the educational institu- 
tions. Thirdly, then, choices are made within the resulting context as 
to what the mom specific objectives shall be, with what priorities 
they shall be carried out (that is. what resources shall be allocated), 
and in.what manner they shall be accomplished. These choices are 
determined partly within and partly outside of the educational 
institutions. 

Thus, if tlm society moves more or less in the direction of the second- 
phase industrial society we can anticipate increased emphasis on the 
role of education as playing a major part in accomplishing social 
goals and alleviating social problems (poverty, racial discrimination, 
challenges to national prestige, environmental deterioration, etc.). 
There will be strong reliance on behavior-shaping approaches, revolv- 
ing the detailed specification of desired behaviors to be imparted by 
contingency management techniques. This work will be based on a 
sound behavioral-science infrastructure. The roles of evaluation and 
credcntialling— that is, assessing suitability for the various vocational 
and professional tasks which die society requires for its functioning — 
will probably remain important. Continuing education, in the form of 
vocational retreading, will also have an important place. 

On the other hand, to whatever extent the person-centered orienta- 
tion becomes dominant in the society at large, this will be reflected in 
the schools. Goals will shift in the direction of placing mote emphasis 
on students becoming effective thinkers and learners, developing in- 
quiry and problem-solving skills, acquiring social skills, and develop- 
ing emotional awareness and self identity. Attention will be diverted 
from achieving behavioral objectives to setting conditions for spon- 
taneous learning — especially to fostering feelings of safety and trust, 
and freedom to explore and inquire, and to providing a responsive 
environment and directed challenges. Reduced emphasis will be placed 
on absorbing specialized information and developing specific voca- 
tional skills. Less attention may also be given to grading, credential- 
ling. and otherwise labeling persons. 
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Michael (1968) argues that drastic changes in education are neces- 
sary if we are to be prepared for the future: 

We most educate for empathy, compassion. trunt. noncxploltiveness. non- 
mnnipulnUvenes*, for self-growth and self-esteem, for tolerance of ambiguity, for 
acknowledgement of error, for patience, for suffering. In the first plan*, tluwe 
social-aid roles, the roles that arc meaningful because they relate a person to n 
person, require such capabilities. . . . The other reason for deliberately under- 
taking this kind of education Is that those who will Imre the tasks of planning 
and lending must bare n far deeper feel for and understanding of themselves as 

.wives and as a jmrt of oilier persons, other selves, than they usually do today 

Without sm-h educated, sensitised, emotional resources, leaders will continue to lie 
too rigid, too defensive, too remote from themselves nnd thereby from others to 
hnvc the flexible and l»old stnte of mind that will lie needed to cope humanely nnd 
imaginatively with plans nnd turmoil, order and disorder. It will tnke special 
efforts indeed to enlarge the emotional underpinning of those who recruit them- 
selves to use the social technologies needed to run n complex society tpp. l«i- 
111 ). 

1’ti fortunately, significant chances in education do not route as di- 
rect consequences of such rational a liniments. Only when the whole 
society shifts, for whatever subterranean reasons, toward a less eco- 
nomic and more humanistic orientation^ are we likely to sec much shift 
in education toward the goals described m MichaePs pica. 

ru\*~sim.E rnrcATiov.M. trends 

# Tims we sec that while there is considerable indication that educa- 
tional goal priorities arc changing, such r. change is inseparably linked 
to more inclusive social metaissnes. Let ns comment briefly on* various 
other possible educational trends which ate descrilied in* the various 
writings on education for the. future : 

Expanding fraction of the populace in coined in education, and 
an expanding fraction of the national income going to education. 
This will no doubt lie true no matter where in the range of plausible 
futures we find ourselves heading. The nature of that eouention, 
however, will be vastly different depending on whether we head 
for the person-rentered society, the second-phase industrial so- 
ciety*, or a period of violence followed bv a garrison state. 

AV»r conscious role for education to pfay a major part in accom- 
plishing social, goals and alleviating perceived social problems 
(national prestige, poverty, social orocr, racial conflict, etc.). This, 
again, will probably be true whichever future we select, but what 
the social goals are, and what role will Ik* played (e.g.. maintain- 
ing social class differences vs. accelerating social mobility) will 
vary. 

Increasing involvement of education rrith . and functional rela- 
tionship to, other social institutions. The balance liotwoen this 
trend and the counter-trend toward autonomy and community 
control of schools, diversity and free choice among schools will lie 
much influenced by how values sh i ft. 

Extension in duration of the educational period . I with through 
earl v-ehildhood education, and through more education for adults, 
in the form of post-secondary schooling, vocational retraining, 
continning education, parent* education, and family education. 
Again, the overall trend is probably to be expected for any of the 
plans.ible fntures. bnt what is done with those additional educa- 
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tionnl yours would be very much n function of the path the society 
takes. 

Extension of education to industry* community, and home. 
Again, the form this tnkos will depend very much on educational 
goals. 

Concurrent replacin') sequential arrangement of education and 
trork ns we move into the learning society. One moving force is 
the rapidly decreasing half-life of nccupn/iounl skills. Another, in 
the |H>rson-ccntcred future, is the synthesis of miml-fonuing work 
and educative episodes ns the central activity of a self-rewarding 
life. 

Increasing departure from traditional methods of instruction . 
It seems clear that clnssroom and lecture schools ns we have known 
them arc a thing of the past. Overall direction taken by the future 
society will be determinative ns to whether the emphasis is on 
educational technology for systematization, efficiency in achiev- 
ing behavioral objectives, and economy, or on new opportunities 
for individualized teaming opportunities for open-ended growth. 

Competition reduced, by inaividualiscd programs is a possible 
trend for which there is considerable pressure. Whether it mate- 
rializes depends very much on which alternative future the society 
moves towards. Competition as a stimulus toward excellence has 
salutary effects. On the other hand, in some forms it operates to 
lower self-respect and self-expectations, and conflicts with educa- 
tional goals. 

/ ncreasing fraction of educational costs will be obtained and din* 
tribvted on a national basis , since this seems necessary to even 
approach equality of educational opportunity this trend is not 
necessarily incompatible with strong local control of schools. 

Extension of power and control to new groups — teachers, stu- 
dents, minority groups, etc. This represents a long term trend in 
the society in general. The rapidity with which the power sharing 
tnkcs place is related to the resolution of the pluralism issue. The 
extent to which a student shall hare control of learning content and 
sequence depends upon how the educational goals issue is resol veil. 

Increasing blurring cf the distinction between vocational and 
academic education . quite possibly to the point of eliminating 
narrow vocational training from elementary and secondary schools 
altogether. Pressure will continue to rise to eliminate the’ labeling 
as inferior which tends to occur to students placed in vocational 
training courses. 

More differentiation of learning-facilitation roles (teaching as- 
sistants, aides, et cetera). This seems a likely trend with any of the 
alternative fntnrcs. 

Movement toward an atmosphere of shared learning, nonau- 
thoritnrian attitudes, mutual respect between facilitators and 
learners, deprofessionalization, seems a possible trend which is 
compatible with the person -centered society, but not with more au- 
thoritarian futures. 

mrcATTov’s xkctssakv task 

The temptation is strong in 11s to ignore forecasts of unpleasant 
events. When stndent use of psychedelics had jnst started, the clear 
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forecast was that if the course of highly punitive legislation and com- 
plete proscription were attempted, all the ills of prohibition davs were 
nn inevitable consequence. This knowledge failed to avert tho adoption 
of exactly that course. 

# Similarly, present forecasts of environmental deterioration, popula- 
tion pressures, tratlic congestion, famine, third-world uprisings, radio- 
net iyc waste, agrichemical contamination, water pollution, Hilda host of 
similar indicators of social dysfunction, s|h?II inevitable trouble ahead. 
Yet we procrastinate. If tin- analysis of unsolvable macroprohlcins in 
section li is at nil on the mark, these troubles will not Ik; avoided by the 
usual muddling through. A drastic and rapid shift in orientation is 
imperative, on the part of the entire industrially develojK'd segment 
of the world. Nothing less than a new guiding philosoply will do. 

Ferkiss (10GS>) outlines three basic and essential elements for such a 
new philosophy. First is what lie terms a new naturalism, which affirms 
that mnn isnlisoliitely a part of a nature, a universe, that is always in 
process of becoming. The second clement, the new holism, recognizes 
that no part enn be defined or understood save in relation to the whole. 
The third, the new imnianentistn, sees that the whole is determined not 
from outside but from within. It follows from these that meaningful so- 
cial ]>olicics must be ecological in character, that is, they must be based 
on a recognition that any decision, any change, affects everything in the 
total system. Men's actions and the forces they set in motion arc all 
part of the developing whole: every part of the whole has power and 
influence: every living pnrticle is a source of direction and life. If man 
is to acquire the necessary sense of responsibility for the impact of his 
own actions on the shaping of the whole, lie must so internalize these 
idcas nnd make them so much a part of Ills instinctive world view that 
they inform his personal .political, and cultural life (pp. 250-254). 

At the same time that Ferkiss and others argue that a new guiding 
philosophy is urgently needed, there appenrs to lie (as we saw in section 
Vi), increasing espousal of the perennial philosophy premises, which 
are com ple tely compatible with tire elements that Ferkiss claims are re- 
quired. Whether this seemingly spontaneous emergence of a new out- 
look is fortuitous coincidence or the result of unconscious response to a 
sub! iminally perceived need of society is a moot but unimportant point. 
In either event, the coincidence of the need and the emergence increases 
the likelihood that such a value shift will take place. 

Ifj indeed, the foregoing analysis is sound and the challenge of 
the times is ns represented, then it would appear that responding to this 
challenge is an educational task of tire highest priority. In saying .'his 
we are not referring solely to the schools. To be sure, it is all of us 
who need to educate ourselves : 

1. To emotional as well as intellectnal awareness of the ineluct- 
able feet that we are one race, on one planet, and that onlv we 
can take responsibility for the fete of both, for the stewardship of 
thcfntnre; 

2. To the shift in basic premises and operative values necessary 
for a tolerable future, ana to the evidence that such a shift is also 
congruous with the essential nature of human beings; and 

3. To the realization that even if snch a transition is made, the 
strains on the social structure in tire decades just ahead will be of 
snch magnitude that a strong binding force will be required to 
hold it together. 
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Let ns briefly comment on these three points. In both the first two. 
changes arc implied for the individual which will invoke participation 
of feelings as well as. intellect. It. is not enough to be intellectually 
aware that at this point in history nationalism is a suicidal course, 
or that it would be desirable for people to be differently motivated. 
Emotional and conative faculties must lie engaged. If these two points 
arc to Ik* implemented, educational .experiences must Ik* contemplated 
which are olein to psychotherapy in that they aim at bringing the 
individual into closer touch with himself, to where he makes his own 
discoveries that result, in a felt realization of the inevitability of one 
inseparable world, and a felt shift in the most basic values and premises 
on which one builds h*s life. In a sense, this means bringing something 
like the person-changing technology, as discussed in section V, into 
the educational system. Education to develop an ecological sense is 
education toward total sensibility. This is radical doctrine. It. is a 
step not to be made lightly, nor in the alisence of the third component. 

As to this third l>oint, what it means, bluntly stated, is that the 
nation will require in the years just ahead a strong order-maintaining 
and justice-dispensing system and a reversal of the imago of police 
as oppressor, which is presently held by a large segment of I be jxipula- 
tion. The connterimage, of a fair and upright protective force to 
preserve our delicate and hard-won social values, will not lie easilv 
attained. It is a common task for the educational system to earn* out 
together w ith the forces for order and law. The schools will have to 
communicate an appreciation of the need to preserve and protect our 
democratic institutions, and a portrait of the law enforcement officer 
as the protector of individual rights and safetv, regardless of wlicthor 
that individual has black skin or his hair style is a badge of protest. 
The portrait must be accurate, which implies that the enforcement 
agencies must reform the recruiting and training of their officers. 

I* many, the community must lie educated to demand and pay for such 
a select police force. 

To implement these three points is no small educational task. From 
present sums, one would have to judge that there is little likelihood 
that we will undertake * f Nevertheless it seems to be what would be 
implied by taking seriously the analyses which precede. 



COXCt/CDINO REMARK 

In summary, what we have said in all of the foregoing is essentially 
that one fruitful way to look at our changing society is as a society in 
process of choice — choice among alternative futures, choice among 
alternative bebcf-and-valuc systems, choice lietwecn ennobling versus 
debasing images of man, choice of bow some sense of coherent authority 
will be restored. 

At the very least, the educational planner wants to keep attuned to 
trends m tins chooringproccss, In this regard, we seem to lie at a crucial 
point- in history. The forces for radical change are growing rapidly: 
the. conn ter forces likewise. Events of the next few years may very well 
portend the general direction of movement, for decades to come*. It is 
for tins reason that we have devoted a significant, portion of this paper 
to an interpretation of the manifest revolutionary forces. 
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But idealism and concern run stronp in educators. Those who wish 
not only to fit in with the future, but also to participate in the elioos* 
j n ff if » need to understand what is at stake in the choices — the issues 
beneath the issues-^— and how those dec|)er concerns relate to the more 
specifically educational issues. Tliis paper has aspired to be, in some 
small way, a partial puide to such understanding. 
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EDUCATION AND EMERGING SUPERINDUSTRIALISM* 

BY ALVIN TOFFLER 

I don’t think we can begin to understand the problems of disorder, 
nnomie and lack of learning in the classroom until we first shift the 
frame of reference outside the United States, to include, the entire 
high technology world. The problems that we arc suffering here take 
a special form because of the Vietnam war and the specific racial 
problems that we have. But the underlying difficulties, I think, appear 
m one form or another in Japan, in England, in Germany, in Sweden 
and all of the nations that are now beginning the transition from indus- 
trialism to supcrindustrialism. 

Basically, the reasons for this. I think, have to do with the mismatch 
between an education system which is perfectly attuned to producing 
people to live in an industrial society and a ‘society which is itself 
increasingly less industrial and more su peri ndust rial.* 

It seems to me that what is happening is something like this; on the 
one hand, in all of these countries, young people are growing up faster 
than thev ever did before, and nutritionally, the standards are rising 
so rapidly that girls menstruate at increasingly earlv ages, and Ixivs 
reach full growth years before their fathers did? A form of accelerated 
physical maturation is taking place which has a lot to do with the 
way that young people feel at different ages. And then, with that, 
there is a comparable and perhaps even more astonishing acceleration 
of what might, be called informational development. All of the young 
jieoplc arc lwmibarded by more information from more diverse sources, 
at a faster clip than in any previous generation. 

Whether this acceleration of physical and informational growth is 
matched by accelerated emotional development is, I suppose, some- 
thing for ]>sychologists to ponder. 

But the plain fact is that young people today arc different from 
young jieople in our previous generations. In a sense, the 15-year-old 
of today is more like an 18-ycar-old of a decade ago, than lie is like a 
15-year-old of a decade ago, and in a kind of crude way, the schools 
really ought to lie re-calibrating their chronologies. They ought not 
regard a 15-vcar-old student the same way they regarded 15-year-olds 
a decade ago. For that is to misplace that student in the continuum 
of development, to misunderstand how that student feels and perceives 
the world ; and so, on the one hand, we sec a process of accelerated 
development of maturation. 

Now at the same time that this happens, a variety of changes that 
have been occurring in the society as a whole, which have added up 
to longer and longer, more and more protracted education for larger 
and larger numbers. 

. fact- throughout the world for the last century, progress has some- 
times lieen measured in the degree in which education has been made 



•Excerpt* from an Interview with Mr. Toftlor b ijr the Stuff of the Select Subcommittee 
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compulsory. Even now, in England there arc debates about extending 
further the compulsory period of schooling;. This, in my opinion, 
might bo a drastic mistake for the British to make. 

But be that as it may, at the very same time that \vo find young 
people growing lip faster, wo aro retarding their entry into tho econ- 
omy. This is especially significant when wo consider tho number of 
jobless Ph. D.*s today. If we suddenly dumped 7 million more young 
people into the labor market the results coula be disastrous. 

Thus wo say to them that before yon can go out and take your place 
in tho society as an “adult” that you must first jump through certain 
hoops, und millions of young people are encouraged not only to go 
pnst tho high school level but into tho colleges ana beyond. Wo place 
even more stringent demnnds upon them and encourage many of them 
to stay in tho educational system for longer and longer periods of time. 
Of course in the United Slates, the draft and the war placed enormous, 
excruciating pressures on many young men to stay in an ucademic 
environment long after they wished to do elsewhere. But oven in other 
countries where the draft was not an issue, we see tho same prolonga- 
tion of tho educational process. 

Now it seems to me, that these two forces are in conflict with one 
another. On the one hand, young people are growing up faster and are 
more educated about tho way the world is, even before they set foot 
in the rcnl classroom. They are eager to get their hands on “real work”, 
to pnrticipnte in “real decisions”, to have a “meaningful” — forgive the 
cliche — relationship to tho society ns a whole. But the society rather 
than welcoming them into adult roles, in effect, forces them off into 
an enclave, shoves them into a meat locker, as it wore, and tells them 
to stay cool for 5, 10, or 15 years, for interminable periods of time. 
Whnt* we arc doing, in effect, is corking enormous, explosive pressures 
in fragile institutions that we call schools and universities. 

Tho schols and universities can bo regarded as vehicles for prepara- 
tion or rather ns institutions that will prepare young people for a role 
in society. But they can just ns easily and with ns much justification be 
regarded ns waiting rooms— ns detention pens in which wo keep large 

off the labor market until the economy is 

into an extremely difficult psychological and 
them into nn untenable role, one which frus- 
trates nil of their socinlly directed energy, intelligence, and 
imagination. 

At this point, I think a distinction needs to bo made between three 
different streams of young people. Tho first constitutes those boys and 
girls who complete their high school education or drop. out of high 
school education and move immediately into jobs to tho higher society. 
These jobs may not he the best paving or the most fulfilling in the 
society, but, so long ns they aro jobs, the young people moving into 
them iind themselves immediately in a socially accepted role within the 
country ns a whole. 

Tho young mnn who operates a drill press or works at a gasoline stn- 
lion or who works on an automotive assembly' line sees In nisei fas. on 
tho one hand, performing a man's role, in the sense of feeding himself 
or his dependents, nnd nlso ns producing something of value within 
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the .society. And the entire socioty looks at him differently than it does 

ftt a student who js not yet productive in the traditionally economic 
sense. * 

It is not surprising to mo that) by and large, those young people who 
had moved dneetly into the shops, factories, and offices from their edu- 
cation, and who had done this at an early ago, are, by and large, the 
loftst militant nnd least restless nt tlio moment, although there nrc in- 
dications that, too, could change. By nnd large, tlicso young Americans, 
in particular, those who have jobs, tend to ho reasonably conservative, 
in then- orientation. They may be anti- Vietnam, but m their other 
political views they nro scarcely radical, and, if anything, they nro 
more likely to bo found beating up the long Bail's than joining them in 
demonstration marches. 

A second stream of young people are those who either complete hi"h 
school or fall to complcto liigh school, but cannot get jobs. Now tlicso 
nro blacks, Puerto Ihcnns, Chiennos ns well ns some whites. And not 
surprisingly, this group is restless. Tlieso arc not intellectuals, these 
nro not col lego-bred men and women. Nevertheless, they aro a sourco 
0 , " rcc, l' potential violence in the society and tlioy are excluded not 
only from the immediate economic nnd psychological benefits eon- 
lirmetl by employment, but even from any hope of a decent job later 

on * 



This group is disenfranchised and alienated nnd, in this sense, 
locked out of any real participation in tho way socioty is run. 

Plie third stream of young people are tho college youth. These 
students aro told by their elders that someday they will run the 
society, that tlioy are the chosen lenders of society. But they arc also 
told that for the immediate future — nnd the immediate future here 
is not very immediate, sinco it may run ns much ns 5 or 10 years or 
more— that tlioy are not yet “ready” to nssttmo significant roles in the 
society ns a whole. And so we see among them a sense of disenfran- 
chisement, a Inclc of control over what happens around them, a sense 
or exclusion from pnrticipntion in decisionmaking in tho society. And 
it seems to mo entirely natural and understandable that voung people 
m tho third stream should bo sympathetic to the moods, the needs 
and the movements of young people in the second stream. 

I believe tins accounts for tho great interest that college students 
liavo taken in the. movements among black and otlior minority popula- 
tions, and thoir interest in tho strugglo against worldwide poverty. 
Plicy see themselves not ns an elite corps preparing to take ovor so- 
cicty, but as a harassed niul disenfranchised class sharing resentment 
with otnor ostracized or persecuted minorities. 

All of this is occuring during the most rapid transition that nnv 
mnjor society— any largo scale society— has mndo from one stngo of 
eco-tcchnologienl development to another. All of the Ui.ited ffryto 
and all of the high technological states nrc, in my view, passing 
through a wrenching histone transformation that is deeper and more 
violent than tho industrial revolution nnd which is already beginning 

froln^dustrialim a ncw ^ orm society that varies radically 

Industrialism is a system based largely on factory production, on 
bureaucratic organization, on materialist values, on ruthless exploita- 
tion of natural resourco nnd on routine repetitive labor. I believe that 
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the emerging suporindustrial society, rather than concentrating all 
production m factories or offices may, with the coming of the ex- 
tremely ndvnncctl telecommunications technology, bo bused, in large 
measure, on work performed at homo rather than a centralized 
location. 

The typical forms of organization are likely to bo wlu.t I have 
called “ad-hocratic,” that is. temporary and nonhieiiuchical, filled 
with men and women continually changing their human and organi- 
zational relationships. This ad-hocratic form contrasts sharply with 
the burcnucrntic structures characteristic of the industrial age and 
also defies the traditional hierarchical chain of command based on the 
assn motion that people “on top” make the decisions and people “down 
below” carry them out. The pace of production is too rapid in super- 
industrial systems for the traditional hierarchy to stand since fre- 
quently it slows rather than accelerates the flow of communication. 

In terms of values^ we can already see a shift away from the almost 
monommiicnl materialism that characterized both Communist and 
capitalist industrial societies. 

The suporindustrial society, rather than regarding resources as 
limited— with the implication that lie who gets them first gets rich- 
will, in order co survive, be based on new recycling processes. What are 
regarded as resources today may bo worthless tomorrow, whereas what 
we, today, discard or ignore may be crucial to future production. The 
shift is from a static to a process conception of resources. 

But porlmns the most important shift which is now already occur- 
mg and which forms ipart of the transition to superindustrialism has to 
do with the role played by information. Knowledge lias always been a 
component of production. The primitive man who carved a canoe or 
dug a ditch employed knowledge in doing so. However, throughout 
mnn c modern history, land, labor, nnd capital were the primary com- 
ponents of economic complctcnco production, and the knowlcdc^e com- 
ponent was frequently trivial. Today we arc beginning to recognize 
that knowledge, in the form of formulae, organizational designs, in- 
dexes, and systems of data classification, patents, copyrights — is be- 
coming mom and more central to production. ” " 

This brings with.it an astonishing change in the class relationships 
of the society. Conditionally, a “class” has been defined ns a largo group 
of people who stand in a common relationship to one or another of the 
factors of production. If this definition is acceptable, then certainly 
wo must recognize that students today form a now class in the society— 
a largo class of people who stnnd ns preentrants to tlio knowledge sys- 
tem required for further production. J 

Not only do students, in this sense, stnnd in a now relationship to the 
economy, but they show many of tlie signs of an emerging economic 
class. For example, it has been noted that labor struggles in the United 
States tended to bo anarchic nnd violent until the late thirties, when 
the right to organize was recognized and systems for dealing with 
labor-management conflicts wore created, including such institutions 
ns the National Labor Relations Board, the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice and so forth. The process by which labor’s rights wore accepted and 
the forms of conflict institutionalized led to a far loss anarchic pattern 
of labor-management interaction in the society. We may before lomr 
begin to see the institutionalization of conflict between students the 



universities and the society at large, through new legal systems — legal 
safcguuitls for students, student rights, through now systems for stu- 
dent participation in the governments of their own institutions, ct 
cetera. 

The parallel, however, between the student struggles of the sixties 
and seventies and the labor struggles of the previous age should not 
bo carried too far. One of the key differences here is that when labor 
unions demanded recognition or when they struck for increased wages, 
they wore asking for something that employers had it in their power to 
give. However, as Philip Weeded once pointed out to me, when stu- 
dents ask for a better education, this may bo something that the 
Columbias and Cornells and Berkeleys do not have it within their 
power to offer. 

One reason for the inability of traditional education institutions to 
cope with student demands for improved education is that they are 
organizationally and intellectually pooled in the industrial and even 
preindustrial world. Most of their efforts to educate young people are 
premised on assumptions about the nature of social reality that we now 
a re compelled to change. 

For example, all education systems proceed from some image of the 
future, whether this is recognized or not The assumption made is that 
the learning transmitted to the learner will in some way prove useful 
to him in the future. However, the present education system and its 
leaders have no conception of the future of society— other than a blind 
and mistaken expectation that it will be “more of the same.” Educa- 
tional leadership has not ns yet recognized that we are in the midst of 
a fantastic human revolution. Therefore, to the degree that it ever 
bothers to think about the future, it simply presupposes that the in- 
dustrial system of today will endure into tomorrow. 

This linear, straight-line extrapolation of the past and present into 
the future breeds a series of dangerous misconceptions. First, it sug- 
gests to students that tomorrow’s world will be even more bureau- 
cratized, standardized homogenized, routinized and “dehumanized” 
than the industrial system of today. What is overlooked in these extrap- 
olations is the very power, depth and violence of the changes nov? 
taking place. In the midst of a revolution it is impossible to make an 
accurate forecast of the future by using such straight-line methods. 
Rather, it becomes necessary to employ imagination — to look for 
dialectical reversals, upheavels, twists and turns. It is not simply that 
the frequently unstated image of the future held by most educators is 
depressing, it is hopelessly inadequate. 

I believe that tremendous forces are now pushing the society in di- 
rections quite different from those that prevailed during industrialism 
and that education has to begin to take this into account. 

There is scarcely an educational conference that does not devote some 
of its time, for example, to the question of “change.” Every speaker 
acknowledges that change has accelerated, but tne implications of 
this for education itself and for curriculum arc seldom spelled out. 
The acceleration of change means that we are pumping new, strange, 
bizarre, unfamiliar circumstances into the environment at a faster and 
faster pace. Reality itself is churning and turning over so that yester- 
day’s truth becomes today’s fatuity. I believe that the acceleration of 
change decreases the authority of the teacher and makes it more and 
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more important for the learner to check the abstractions of the class- 
room against the realities outside. 



The faster the pace of change, the more frequently must classroom 
abstractions be reality-tested. In a society that is slowly changing, the 
abstractions handed down from one generation to the next, or from 
teacher to student endure through time. In our society, because of the 
rapid rate of change, these abstractions themselves must turn over 
more and more rapidly to reflect changes in the reality outside. 

For example, the image of the Japanese which has been presented 
to generation after generation of American youth and which portrays 
the Japanese as nil essentially backward, imitative nation with some 
secondary talent for mechanical devices but with no serious original- 
ity, may hnvc accurately reflected the situation up to the last 5 or 10 
years — I don’t believe this was, as stated, true even then. Today, with 
Japan’s grass national product increasing between 10 and 15 percent 
a year, with its electronic equipment — tape recorders, television sets, 
automobiles, and other products — catting a wide swath through the 
American marketplace and frequently displaying innovations far in 
advance of those available in our own competitive products, the old 
picture of Japan quite clearly needs some updating. A significant de- 
bate is taking place among economists, futurists, and others as to 
whether Japan will bo the leading economic nat ion on the globe within 
the next 25 or :50 years or whether it will merely be No. 2. Ihit, for the 
most part, America’s classroom teachers have no conception of the 
change of reality. This example of obsolete images could be multiplied 
many times. 

Basically, the speedup of change in the outside world means that 
students must, now begin to get out of the classrooms to test what 
they learn against the new and continually changing reality out there. 
They can no longer take for granted that what they arc taught re- 
flects the way things still arc. 

In a society whose industrial organizations are beginning to move 
away from traditional hierarchical forms in response to new forms 
of organization such as project management, task force organization, 
et cetera, it is not surprising that students begin to challenge the 
hierarchical structure of the school itself. Authority in a snpcrmdns- 
trial society will not flow simply up aiul down in an old fashioned 
chain of command, but will feed back from bottom to top and radiate 
in many directions within the organization. 

The antiunthoritarian mood of today’s students reflects, in some 
inchoate way, a recognition that the present systems, that is, the tradi- 
tional systems within the educational community, arc out of niincmeiit 
with the emerging reality. Today, just as yesterday, most students 
arrive in school and become part of a class. This means a group of 
students who stand in a more or less common relationship to a teacher 
who is superior to them, not simply in knowledge, but also in power. 
As the student advances through the school system from first grade 
to 12th grade, he or she moves into a succession of similar struc- 
tures, even on through college and university. The student gnins ex- 
perience with only this one organizational form. Yet in the future, 
people arc going to have to deal with an extremely wide variety of 
organizational forms, temporary problem-solving groups, nd hoc com- 
mittees, organizational forms that involve participation by top level 
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as well as lower level personnel, and so on. The present system gives 
a student training for participation in only a single organizational 
form, rather than advance training in working with and learning in 
alternative organizational structures. 

Faced by these difficulties, and by the recognition that the universi- 
ties today represent a holding operation— that is, an enormous organi- 
zational pool in which people are kept until the society is ready to 
allocate them to various roles in the economy— what are we to do? 
It seems to me that we have various alternatives open to us. The 
first is simply to keep them in schools and continue doing to them what 
we have been doing until now. Any such course, it seems to me, is 
doomed to failure simply because our young people will ;.'t hold still 
any longer under the traditional conditions. Nor should they. 

The present educational system is ono which has been carefully 
honed and polished through time to do ns efficiently as possible what 
needed to be done for an industrial society. It docs, in fact, prepare 
most, though decidedly not all, young people for life in a factory- 
dominated world. However, the very conditioning that adapts or 
preadapts the individual to industrialism may mako that same individ- 
ual less adapted, less capable of coping with change and moro likely 
to suffer from future shock as the society explodes into a new phase. 

A second alternative is to close down the schools entirely. We could, 
at least in theory, stop providing a custodial service for parents and 
a refrigerated meat locker for industry. We could save enormous 
sums of money by simply padlocking the kindergartens and colleges 
and hope for the best. Some educational philosophers— and hero I 
exempt Ivan Illich who represents a special and extremely interest- 
ing case — have gone so far as to suggest this course of action, urging 
us to send our young to live with farm families or to educate them- 
selves by hook or by crook. 

This alternative strikes me as not only fanciful, not likely to bo 
adopted, but also meretricious. It reflects resignation and surrender 
lather than creativity and intelligence. It simply is a bit of middle- 
class posturing, a throwing up or the hands, rather than an attempt 
to design moro intelligent ways of coping with our problems. A third 
and moro useful alternative has been widely discussed in Washington 
for many years but has never really achieved the attention of the 
Nation that it deserves. This is the proposal for a universal service. 
Typically, the idea of a universal servico program is presented as an 
alternative to military conscription and is seen as providing options 
for those young people who prefer not to serve in tne Aimed Forces. 
However, there is a very important potential link up between the idea 
of servico to the community, and the idea of education itself. 

Many institutions, colleges, and universities have in the past few 
ye ill's begun to develop community service or community action cur- 
riculum9 programs in which students am given an opportunity to in- 
volve themselves in real-world problems— either those of the commun- 
ity immediately surrounding the campus, or of a nearby urban ghetto, 
or, in some eases, the problems of cities halfway around the world. 
Whether such courses or programs are initated by faculty or student 
action (and I believe that most of them have their origin in student 
initiative) they have within them, I believe, the seed of very significant 
advance in our conception of education. 
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I believe wo cun design a— a lourn-whilc-you-sorvo system — which 
will not be centralized, not run by the Federal Government, not 
standardized, not n civilian version of a military institution, but rather 
a very varied set of education-linked service* programs operated by 
students and faculty at thousands of schools, colleges, and universities. 
I believe that significant parts of the curriculum can be built around 
real-world problems and community needs. 

We find ourselves in the ironic position of being a very wealthy 
nation, and yet when we come to Capitol Hill or when wo visit city 
ball and ask for soiuo problem to be taken care of, we arc most usually 
turned away with a hclploss shrug and the insistence that the re- 
sources are missing. I would propose that we have fur more resources 
available to us than most people now suspect and that the time has 
come to begin to look upon the 55 million or so young Americans in 
our schools and colleges not as a parasitical organism, using up our 
assets, or even us an investment in the future, but as an active resource 
that can be tapped now to help deal with some of the difficulties in 
our cities, communities, neighborhoods, and more broadly, in the Nation 
as a whole. 

I believe that unless we unleash the energies of this part of our popu- 
lation— virtually one out of every four Americans is a student— t lat 
we will continue to build up fantastic and dangerous pressures within 
the student community, pressures which will result in the destruction 
of our schools and unnecessary bloodshed in our cities. 

Ihcre is a screaming contend icti on between what we tell our young 
people when we say to them you must stay in school to learn 
sophisticated skills while wo older Americans run the system. We tell 
them that they will step into our shoes and take over when they are 
ready, and that, in the meantime, wc will keep things rolling along 
toward ever greater levels of nftlucncc and social happiness. The reality, 
however, is obviously quite different. Young people, rather than seeing 
the society as being smoothly and effectively run by their elders, see 
instead an incredible series of problems, not simply questions of pol- 
lutioik noise, dirt, health, racial inequity, bad housing, but also the 
inability of the community to police itself, to take care of its aged, to 
clean litter off the streets and so on. 



Faced by the awesome gulf between the protestations of the older 
generation which suggest that the best thing young people can do is 
to get lost in academia for a decade or so, and the escalating problems 
of the society, students arc put in an impossible moral bind. They can, 
it seems to me, decide to turn off or turn inward and lose themselves 
m some subjective nirvana, with or with out the aid of drugs, or they 
can instead demand a right to help run the society within which they 
live, and to help deal with the explosive problems around them. 

ro put this more practically, it seems to me not impossible that the 
students at a university, and by extension this might tie done at lower 
levels of the school systems ns well, could be encouraged to single out 
certain community problems that they would like to address their 
energies and their imaginations to, and that teams of students, working 
with faculty and with participants from the community, could form 
themselves into action groups to come up with new approaches to this 
or that community problem. 
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For example, I believe that students and universities— with the help 
of community people — could introduce a totally new dimension into 
the care of the aped in our society. Most American old people rot 
and wither in loneliness, seldom visited by a fellow human being with 
any concern for their needs. At the same time, we have millions of 
young people who could learn much from contact with many of our 
older citizens, but who almost never in the course of an ordinary month 
of their lives come in contact with older people. 

New York City is shuddering and rocketing with excessive noise. T 
don’t know how ’to solve the noise problem of New York City, but I 
suspect that turning loose several thousand of New York City’s college 
students on that problem would, before long, begin to produce a flow 
of useful ideas and programs for monitoring and controlling noise 
levels in the city. I think it would be especially interesting for a group 
of students, along with faculty and community people, to work with the 
police, for example, in a program to lower crime levels within a small 
area near a university campus. I suspect that the students would learn 
from such an experience just how difficult the problems facing the 
police are. But. I think the police would also learn a good hit. However, 
wo look at the problems of crime or the aged or noise or pollution or any 
of a dozen or score or hundred of other problems tha t one might list, we 
can find ways of encouraging student participation in attempts to 
sol ve them — -and we can design ciirriculums that relates to them. 

Such service activities not only ought to, but could very elegantly, 
be connected with the learning goals, both of individuals and of our 
education institutions. For example, at one point or another, intelligent 
children come home and ask plaintively of their parents why they 
are beinsr asked to learn subject X or subject Y. The answers they get 
from their parents as well as from their teachers are usually a collection 
of evasions designed to conceal the reality that they are asked to learn 
subject X or subject Y because their fathers learned subject X or sub- 
ject Y. Students who do not know why they need to learn a subject 
suffer^ by definition, from a lack of motivation. It seems to me that 
we might attack the problems of motivation in education directly 
through the service concept. Rather tlmn suggesting to students that 
they must learn subject AT, Y, or Z because that is the way it was done 
in the past, we would do better, if students could see that our community 
or our city, our Nation, lias a problem with A, B , or 0. We could say 
to them honestly, “We need your help in trying to solve that problem.” 

Once various teams of students, faculty, and community people are 
brought together to deal with the problem, it immediately becomes 
necessary for all the participants to undergo fresh learning. If students 
are going to help deal with the problem ofexcessivc traffic, somebody is 
going to need to know some mathematics. If the problems of pollution 
are going to be confronted, somebody is going to have to know some 
chemistry. If the problems of crime in a community need to be dealt 
with, somebody is going to need to know something about sociology, 
economics, psychology, and the sources of crime. If the problems of 
nutrition or care of the aged are involved, a whole scries of other 
“subject matters” immediately become relevant. In this way, it becomes 
possible to tie learning directly to action and the problem of motiva- 
tion becomes far less severe than it is in any American school today. 
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The advantages of some such system based on wlmt might bo called 
the cdu-scrvico concept would bo multiple. For example, a frequent 
complaint of young people is the sense of alienation, the feeling of 
isolation, loneliness in tlic midst of the crowd, the sense of having 
relatively few people around them with whom they can communicate 
freely and openly. I believe that action teams of the kind I have 
suggested not oidy help get at questions of motivation, but also could 
begin to break down the sense of loneliness and isolation that so many 
American students feel. 

Groups with shared goals tend to become emotionally involving and 
provide a basis for friendships and the kinds of emotional warmth 
that many students lind lacking in the American educational system 
today. 

Similarly, the design of action groups to include not only students 
but faculty and community people, is a generation-bridging device, a 
way of bringing members of several generations into face to face 
contact with one another, but not across the gulf that yawns between 
the teacher and the seats down below, not in a ritualistic association, 
but in a direct sharing of real-life experience. I believe that this close 
intcrgencrationnl contact would have enormous value in breaking 
down the much discussed but seldom bridged gap. 

Signlicantly, from the point of view of education the connection 
between service and learning provides a way to connect theory and 
practice. It not only permits but encourages the student to reality test 
the, abstractions of the classroom. Generalizations that don f t work 
when an attempt is made to apply them in real life need to be re- 
evaluated, not simply shoved down the gullets of the next succeeding 
class of captive listeners. Edu-service repairs the break between theory 
and practice. 

For many students the cdu-sorvico idea can also break down the 
sense of uselessness, the emptiness that goes with being a student in 
our society today. This sense of hopelessness and uselessness derives 
not simply from what goes on in the classroom — the boredom, the 
repetitiousness of much that passes for education— but also from the 
artificial social role occupied by young people in our society. Young 

a do in most previous societies and in all poor societies, begin to 
orm needed functions for the family and the economy at a very 
young age. We thought wo were doing our young people n great service 
bv stamping out child labor. 

Wo made the mistake, however, of stamping out along with child 
labor, any sense on the part of a child that lie or she is needed by the 
surrounding society. Indeed, despite all our fancy rhetoric about how 
our students arc going to be the leaders of tomorrow, the essential 
message which our society drums into the heads of our young people 
is that they arc not needed — not needed because they are not yet ade- 
quately skilled. This message is, as I have suggested, a lie. We not only 
do need ..»■ • students, we can no longer run our society adequately 
without them. 

Edn-sorvico provides a way to break down this sense of uselessness 
and necdlessness which, I believe, lies very close to the core of much 
student discontent. Perhaps the most important advantage, however, 
of the cdu-sorvico concept is that it opens a way for young people to 
come in contact with the changes that are already roaring through 
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our society, changes tliey must learn to master, if they arc to survive 
in the decades ahead. Tfie years between now and the turn of the next 
century are likely to be. more crammed with change tlmn any previous 
perimfin human experience. 

An education which keeps Johnny away from the real world where 
changes arc taking place, which attempts to prepare him by filling his 
head with obsolete abstractions, which assumes simply a straight-line 
continuation of the main features of industrial society, is an educa- 
tion that creates victims of future shock. By encouraging young people 
to move out into the community, by tying curriculum very directly to 
service activities, we put Jolmny into a position in which ho begins 
not merely to sec change on his television sciecn, but to engage in 
change in the community, itself. This familiarity with change cannot, 
however, help but raise questions in Johnny’s skull that are seldom 
raised by educators today— questions about the future. 

One of the most astonishing weaknesses in our present day education 
is its almost total failure to recognize the significance of the future in 
learning itself. Tremendous pains are taken to orient young people 
in terms of space — courses in geography, for example. The student is 
taught to read maps. He is taught the location of his city, State or 
Nation on the globe. He is taught that the earth is a spinning ball, 
which is part of a larger solar system, which, in turn, is part of an even 
larger galaxy. 

But when it comes to orienting in time, our present educational sys- 
tems perform a strange and, in fact, I believe, dangerous fraud. 
Johnny is taught as much about the past as wo can possibly stuff into 
his memory tank. If ho has a particularly enterprising teacher, lie will 
bo taught a little bit about the present (it’s called, quaintly enough, 
current events) and then time typically comes screeching to a halt in 
the classroom. Johnny is seldom, if ever, asked where change today 
is car lying us, what the future is likely to be like, or even more impor- 
tant what the future ought to bo like. 

Centuries ago, in slowly changing societies, the curriculum was 
based entirely on the past. The most efficient way to teach a young 

K crson how to cultivate liis crops or to gouge out a tree was to teach 
im how his anccstois had done it. This was efficient because it was 
based on a sound assumption : The assumption that since the society 
itself was changeless, the techniques of the past would be just as use- 
ful in the future as they were in the past. 

As society moved into the industrial phase, all sorts of new problems 
arose for which the wisdom of tlm past began to prove less and less 
adequate. A great educational philosopher, John Dewey, fought a 
tremendous straggle to free education from the chains of the past. 
Among other things, he suggested history be taught not for its own 
sake, but for what it could teach us about the present. For his pains, 
Dewey was attacked os a presontist. And, in fact, the schools are still 
oriented to the past, rather than the present. 

I would suggest that the superindustrial revolution wo are now 
undergoing presents our educational systems with a new challenge, 
just as the curriculum of the past was the past, and the curriculum 
of the present is the present, the curriculum of the future may have 
to bo the future. 
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Wo need to begin to develop in Johnny's bond — or to put. it more 
properly — \vc need to encourage Johnny to develop images of the 
future, of possible futures, of probable futures, and preferable, futures. 
Ho needs to have some image of tho future, more accurate, more rich 
and more imaginative than the image which simply regards tomorrow 
ns a linear extension of yesterday. I believe that an education which 
takes advantage of tho learning inherent in community servieo can 
help a learner deepen, correct, and enrich his own image of the future. 



For people who arc going to have to deal with an avalanche of 
change in the short span of a few decades, nothing will be more impor- 
tant than the hnbit of anticipating change. We need an education 
which helps inculcato this habit and which helps the individual to 
develop and continually revise and improve his images of the future. 
A sense of the future, a sense of its possibilities, likelihoods, and 
dangers, becomes, in a high-change socioty, an absolute survival neces- 
sity. People cope better when they have some awareness of tomorrow, 
and schools must begin to design this awareness into tho action 
curriculum. 



I think this is already happening. It is not just a question at this 
point of rhetoric. There arc now experimental community service 
programs of one kind or another all over tho United States, although 
they have not as yet begun to scop down into the elementary and high 
school levels. By the way, this correctly suggests that I believe com- 
munity service is not something that starts at college, or that should 
be bracketed by a 2-ycar service period. Rather service ought to bo 
regained ns something wo do all through our lives, starting from a 
very early age. We arc beginning to get widespread interest in the. edu- 
scrvico concept. But it is not yet seen as a fundamental part of the 
learning experience, and it is not yet recognized as quite legitimate or 
academically respectable, and it is certainly not yet funded with sizable 
budget. 

On tho parallel question of the future in education, I have seen 
signs of an incipient movement forming in the United States among 
educators and students behind this idea. My mail brings me not simply 
reports about coui’ses now being given iii scores, perhaps hundreds, 
of universities dealing with tho future in one way or another, but also 
requests for information and reports of experiments in elementary 
schools and high schools ns well. The idea of teaching courses about 
tho future is clearly an idea whose time has come. My attendance 
at educational meetings and conferences, and the opportunities these 
afford mo for discussion with educators and students, suggests to me 
that there is a very healthy and rapidly rising interest in educational 
futurism. Moreover, I suspect that this interest will soon take on a 
more organized form. 

Now ns to whatpracticnl steps might be taken : 

One might begin in a school or university by creating a council of 
tho future — a group of students, fncidty, administrators, and com- 
munity people merely to review the ongoing curriculum or practices 
of the institution, but to formulato some image of the future; some 
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sot of assumptions about the way life is going to be, from which the 
institution can then deduce appropriate goals and curricula. 

It seems to me that the future must be a starting point some sense 
of where we nrc going and where we want to go. It must be the start- 
ing point of any rational educational system. Every institution has 
an implicit image of the future. This image, this set of assumptions, 
shapes the decisions of its policymakers. Yet I believe the image of 
tho future held by most educators must be radically revised ami the 
way to begin is by making their assumptions about tomorrow explicit 
ancl lienee subject to debate. Only after this is dono can a sensible 
set of educational goals be defined. ... . . 

The idea of councils on the future, the idea of introducing a combina- 
tion of tho future and social concern into the curriculum, can bring 
together forces in education that arc now at each other’s throats. .1 
believe that many parents would share an interest in introducing their 
children to tomorrow, in helping to prepare their children to cope 
with rapid change. 

What we have, therefore, are two healthy and parallel movements in 
education — one leading toward community and social involvement, 
the other leading to a greater concern for and consciousness of the fu- 
ture. Together they amount to what I have elsewhere called a strategy 
of “social futurism,” and I believe this strategy holds great promise for 
education. 

I don’t believe tlmt either of these movements will advance without 
opposition. The introduction of courses about the future or similar 
curricular innovations will run smack up against entrenched tradition- 
alism and postorientation. The introduction of a greater service com- 
ponent into the educational system is also likely to occasion conflict. 
When students go out and try to help make change in their commu- 
nity, to help solve real-world problems, they arc going to encounter 
resistance. But this is important for them as well as for the commu- 
nity. Learning is accelerated when attempts to bring about change 
meet resistance. This compels the individual or tlio student or the 
group to search for alternative forms of action, it helps them under- 
stand the sources of resistance, and so on. It is not a panocea. It will 
not be an ensy thing. Yet we must encourage both these movements 
in education and bring about their convergence. Only through a philos- 
ophy of social futurism can we reconnect learning with life. 

My own feeling is that while we may have 18,000 school authorities, 
we ha vo onlv a handful of kinds of schools. That the system is highly 
standardized and that this is one of tho industrial characteristics of 
tlie system tlmt I referred to earlier. It seems to me that the Federal 
Government must play a role different from that it has traditionally 
played in dealing with such problems. Rather than seeking to standard- 
ize, bring about uniform criteria, introduce nationwide curriculum 
reforms and so on, the Federal Government ought to be encouraging 
a far greater diversity of educational forms, a much greater openness 
within the system to permit multiple options and alternatives. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE FUTURE: A PRIME REQUISITE 

FOR PLANNING 

BY ROBERT J. WOLFSON 

Planning, of any kind, implies concern for n future. To plan means 
to set up a scries of hypotheses about the sorts of contingencies which 
might arise, and associated with each hypothesis a set of actions to be 
put into ell'ect in the event that the hypothesis appeal’s to be supported 
by events. Depending upon the particular nature of the situation within 
which the plan might bo carried out, the set of actions may be set in 
train before the hypothesis itself is capable of review. Thus, the deci- 
sion to wear safety goggles while working in front of a bench grinder 
may well turn out, in the event that no tools shatter and no pieces of 
material fly against the goggles, to have lx?cn unnecessary. Yet the 
decision to wear the goggles is part of a plan, in this case a precau- 
tionary one, whoso concern is to protect the worker against injury 
in the event that one of the above-mentioned untoward events docs 
occur. 

When the planning horizon is some distance in time from the period 
in which the plan it developed and put into effect there is always the 
considerable risk that hypotheses about future occurrences which could 
affect the outcome of the plan may be erroneous. Whenever possible, 
then, it makes sense to develop a plan which is as insensitive ns possible 
to forecasting errors of this sort. That is, as much ns possible, plans 
should bo developed which will be unaffected, or insignificantly 
affected, by erroi’s in forecasting what appear to bo the most ques- 
tionable and significant future alternatives. But this is not always 
possible, so for such alternative futures as cannot be finessed in that 
fashion, alternative sequences of action must be developed. 

From the foregoing discussion it is obvious that in the conduct and 
the implementation of planning the future must be taken account of. 
It is this to which we turn now, as this concern with the future is the 
focal issue in this paper. 

What can be saul about the future which is empirically supportable? 
All that wo know with any certainty is that the future is that region of 
space-thne which bears dates not yet realized in general human experi- 
ence. Put in everyday language, what we are saying is that the future 
is ahead of us in time. Blit, that tells us nothing about the nontcmporal 
aspects of the future. Will we be alive then, who will win the election of 
1902, will there be an election of 1992, what will the life of the average 
citizen of the United States be in 1992, what will be the typical occupa- 
tional distribution of Americans in 2013, how will those who occupy 
the twentieth through thirty-fifth percentile of the family income dis- 
tribution of the United States in 2013 earn their incomes, and how will 
they have l ecu trained for their work, and so forth ? It is questions like 
these, running into the millions, which must be answered, or answers 
to which must be estimated in order for ns to describe the futures. 
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But liow c«n wc answer these questions now? The answer is that we 
cannot answer those questions now, but wc can propose methods for 
estimating answers to these questions. It is in the use of these methods, 
however crude and subject to error they may be, however much they 
may depend on sheer fancy and reflect nothing but hope, that the future 
lias its only existence in the present. 

The future lurks behind an incredibly largo portion of human 
thought and action. Without, some notion of tunc and events yet to 
come words such as lioi>c, anticipation, fear, would be meaningless. But 
in a certain sense this is the only existence the future has. That is { if 
the future exists at all in the sense in which objects or events which 
are now occurring can be said to exist, it exists as anticipations in the 
minds of those who think of the future. Similarly, if the past exists at 
all, it is in the memories and records of the past. But the future is less 
well documented, less well undeistood, than the present or the past. The 
only basis for any knowledge of the future is conjecture,. extrapolation 
or forecast (insofar as these can be said to be distinct from one 
another) . 

Insofar as methods of conjecturing about, extra polatiiig into, or fore- 
casting the future can be developed and used with confidence, to that 
degree, and to that degree only, can a basis for planning be developed. 
Moreover, it must be recognized that the measure of confidence in such 
methods is dependent on two factors. First, what is the forecasting 
horizon ? That is, for how many years into the future is the forecast to 
1)0 made? Second, in how fine detail must the forecast be made? Are we 
concerned only with such details as the gross national product, the size 
of the population, and the disposition of the population between major 
regions of the country, or are we, rather, concerned with the income 
distribution of the population, the detailed expenditure patterns of 
individuals, and so forth? If our concern is at the former level then a 
long-range forecast (of the order of 10 to 30 ycai-s) may be made 
with a moderate degree of confidence. If our concern is of the latter 
sort, we must be much more tentative. 

In addition, however, there arc some sorts of detail, even if at similar 
levels of detail,. about which wc may know more than about others. 
Thus, for a variety of reasons it is easier and safer to make forecasts 
about economic and technological matters than it is about social and 
political ones. To have forecast, in 1958, some of the social and political 
developments we have witnessed in the past 2 or 3 years would 
have taken great courage. Indeed, such forecasts were not then, or even 
several years later, being made. They appeared to bo off the map 
entirely. On the other hand, forecasts of the technology we have now, 
of the size and distribution of the GNP wc have now, were being 
made. This is so because economic and technological processes appear 
to bo subject to some regularities about which wc have some degree of 
confidence, while social and political processes arc less well understood. 

Another factor which the past decade has underlined is the degree to 
which single events which appear to have erupted randomly from the 
great mass of social occurrences, and which differ sharply from this 
great mass, seem to have, in the short run, markedly affected the path 
of the entire society. Such events have always happened, and have 
always been less predictable than most other events, but the 1 SCO’s 
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have had more than their share of them. Thus, three important 
personages have been assassinated in the United States in that decade. 

It is impossible to say how much longrun difference this will make 
in the world One reasonable conjecture is that, within n century or so 
the world will be in essentially the same condition as it would have 
been if those assassinations hail not occurred. Hut when such a state- 
ment. is made wo have taken on a largo pair of burdens: How can we 
deal successfully with a conjecture which can never be tested; and 
what do we mean by essentially the same ? With respect to the former, 
we speculate; wo use what has come to be called the thought experi- 
ment. We try to be systematic about it, but we recognize the many 
large pitfalls. With respect to the latter, we clearly have become less 
concerned with individual lives, with short-term shifts in political and 
economic aggregates. 

In 1970, it seems less likely than it did in 1920 that the assassination 
of an Austrian archduke ill Serbia in 1914 would be a significant cause 
of major longrnn historical changes in the world. That the World 
War did occur is not in dispute. Ilathcr, the question is being asked : 
Would it not have occurred anyway even if Franz Ferdinand had not 
been killed, perhaps somewhat different in detail, but similar in gen- 
eral outlines? And the answer is being offered that it would probably 
have occurred. 

The farther back we go in history, the more easily can we find our- 
selves suggesting that a particular change in the life of one person, or a 
few poisons, would have made little or no difference in the large sweep 
of events, in the long mn. But, let us make no mistake, in the short 
run the clTccts seem unarguable. Moreover, the more highly placed, or 
the more strategically situated the poison, the longer the time before 
more fundamental forces obscure the effects of that event. 

Thus, what wo arc suggesting is not historicism of the sort that 
Plato, Hegel and Marx proposed, but rather that there are fundamental 
influences and loss fundamental ones. The fundamental influences in- 
clude such items as : Ecological forces, technology, population growth 
and settlement patterns, the process of organic evolution etc. Clearly 
somo of these are subject to human influence. One form of such in- 
fluence is through the aggregation of the actions of millions upon mil- 
lions of individual humans, each doing his own thing and adding the 
result to that of all others, through the processes of procreation, indi- 
vidual waste disposal, individual invention etc. Another form of such 
influence is through the detailed, troublesome, apparently expensive, 
difficult to implement, long-term planning process. That is, these human 
influences occur cither in the presence or in the absence of effective 
dunning. How can we conduct effective planning? As wo said at the 
loginning, a sine qua non for planning is some, notion of how forces 
icyond the nower of the plan to affect will have shaped the world in 
winch the plan is to come into fruition. That is, in what sort of en- 
vironment will the actions of the plan he taking place, and how success- 
ful, therefore, will the plan be in attaining its goals ? 

In order to answer these questions some means of speaking of future 
states of affaire must be utilized. Depending upon the detailed con- 
cerns of the plan, its planning horizon and the level of detail which is 
required, various methods come to hand. The fundamental issuos which 
determine the choice of method arc the forecasting horizon and the 
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probable stability, over that time range, of institntioiml structures and 
social processes which condition the indices being forecast. Thus, if 
the forecast, horizon is rather short then most social institutions and 
processes are likely to remain substantially as they are. Hence, for 
many planning purposes, simple extrapolation of current trends 
would appear to he. an acceptable means of describing: the relevant 
futuro f> yearn or less from now. Simple extrapolation means simply 
projecting current gross processes, and placing some estimates of prob- 
able error around them. These estimates of probable error are, in abso- 
lute terms, directly related to the length of the extrapolation period. 
Consequently, the Land gets wider ns the extrapolation ti me gets longer. 
Eventually the extrapolation becomes nearly useless because of the 
great, band width. 

The extrapolation band width is a function not, only of the forecast 
horizon, but of the probable, stability of relevant institutions and proc- 
esses. That is, if those institutions and processes can be expected cither 
not t,o change, or to change in nn cxtmpolublc way, then an extra- 
polation, or an assemblage of extrapolations, may he the easiest, and 
most, reliable means of forecasting future environments. 

However, if simple extrapolation of these institutions and processes 
will not serve we mast look to more complex means of forecasting. It 
may be that institutional and process change is believed, with nigh 
confidence, to he dependent on a set, of factors whose 00111*80 is itself 
cxtrapolablc. In such a case, a useful structure might be a series of 
extrapolations in which arc embedded models for the change of these 
institutions and processes.. 

If none of these conditions obtains, that is, if there is no basis for 
the erection of a structure of extrapolation and formal modeling, then 
one class of procedure remains whose power is much more limited. 
One name for this way to forecast is conjecture. Characteristic of this 
mode of peering into the future is the use of spcculatioiij the genera- 
tion of insight, nil guesses, embedded in a framework which indicates 
aspects of social structure and process not covered otherwise in the 
forecast, and which suggests interrelationships between these aspects 
of social structure and process. These hunches may be supplied in a 
completely free fashion by one person, or a small group (frequently 
referred to ns genius forecasting), by a group of persons referring 
closely to roles which each plays in an open gaming (or role-playing) 
situation, or by individuals working separately from each other, but 
whose responses to a specific set of questions are aggregated and the 
aggregates fed back to them in specific fashion (the Delphi method is 
one example of this stimulated concensus technique) . 

It would seem that if the forecast horizon goes much beyond 10 yea is, 
and the level of concern is with much greater detail than such aggre- 
gates as the GNP and the size of the population of the country, con- 
jecture becomes necessary. The farther in these directions the forecast, 
must go, the more heavily must the forecaster rely on conjecture. 

Choice between the alternative forms of conjecture briefly described 
above is not easy to make. There is no basis for testing any of these 
methods before the fact. The first type (genius forecasting) is depend- 
ent completely upon the imagination and judgment, of the forecaster. 
It is, however, the least expensive procedure to conduct. All that is re- 
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quircd is paper and pencil, a small library of social trends and stutis- 
tics, and a considerable amount of nerve. 

The second procedure (open gaming) is more expensive and time 
consuming than the lirst. However, the fact that, a number of persons 
arc working together, and working within the structure of roles (such 
as public ofiioials, scicntisls ? businessmen, etc.) tends to elicit imagina- 
tive responses to specific situations which are generated in the role- 
playing situation. 

Delphi has demonstrated itsel f most especially in dealing with situa- 
tions where events and interactions among them are easily specified. 1 n 
particular the forecasting of technological change by Delphi seems to 
hold some promise. 1 lowever, as in both of the other procedures, much 
'upends upon the basic intelligence and flexibility of the persons doing 
. ie forecasting. 

Indeed, flexibility is the key word throughout. Forecasting the state 
of human society iii some future period when more has changed than 
just, magnitudes (GNP, per capita income, population size, etc.) re- 
quires an ability to rise above the limitations of onc ? s own experience 
ancl circumstances. Without this ability forecasts will just bo slight 
extensions of the present. That is, they will not really be useful fore- 
casts. With this ability one or another variety of conjecture can be 
conducted. 

What can bo said about, and wliat can be done with, the sorts of fore- 
casts which come out of conjecture? ltccall that while we cannot know 
tiic future, when we deal with a formal forecasting technique we arc 
assuming that in certain significant respects the future will resemble 
the present. Consequently, there are means of testing forecasts based 
upon an understanding of the structure of the present, and upon the 
use of statistics to extend present eases and structures, lint as soon ns 
wc make significant use of conjcctui’o wc arc unable to make such tests. 
We must rely upon judgments as to the reasonableness of the conjec- 
ture, and upon the breadth of coverage of possibilities which is a Horded 
by a set of more than one conjecture. 

That is, one conjecture is at best illustrative of what the future could 
be. A number of them, if well constructed, might give us, with a degree 
of confidence, a feel tor the range of tilings with in which the future 
might fall. With this information it might be possible, then, to examine 
various objectives, and plans for arriving at them, ancl consider the 
sensitivity or vulnerability of plans to conditions which conjecture 
suggests might arise. Although it has only been recently that, this sort 
of futures-conjecture has been formally carried out. as a precondition 
to planning, it has not infrequently been tlm case in the past that just 
siieli activities have been employed less formally. Clearly, without 
some concern for the future, and the more careful and exhaustive the 
concern, the more useful its result, then planning cannot bo expected 
to bo of value except by accident. 



THE WORLD’S FUTURE PROBLEMS AND ALTERNATIVE 

SOLUTIONS 

BY JOSEPH F. COATES 
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There is a lot said about the future, much, if not most of which is 
pessimistic or depressing. When one turns to prediction and fore- 
casting the future, attitudes are even more negative. Many consider 
the future totally determined, threntcning ? and dangerous. Others who 
consider it determined, judge its study futile and pointless, at best, and 
depressing and foreboding, at worst. For others to anticipate the fu- 
ture is impious, sterile, arrogant, or a challenge to the gods, or fate. 
To look to the future, is to court disaster. Nevertheless, man every- 
where is graced with that touch of divinity which drives us to order, 
to rationalize, to explain. The first intellectual achievement of man- 
kind in forecasting was the prediction of the seasons and the under- 
standing of the cycle of the heavens. That knowledge also spawned the 
false science of astrology. Reluctant as we may bo to believe it ; astrol- 
ogy is still thriving. ‘‘Hair” didn’t invent the ago of Aquarius, but 
only revived and publicized our latent hopes and teal’s that the future 
is determined and knowablo. 

Dreams, trances, the endless variations on the human person, pat- 
terns of the palms, the magic of numbers and numerology, the fall 
of the cards, have each led to the promise and the practice of fore- 
telling the future. 

Even if we set aside the plcbian views of the ordinary man, the 
ignorant, the uninformed, the masses (which of 00111*80 we can’t do) 
and look at the attitudes of intellectual leaders, the future still does not 
often fare well. From Confucius, who said “study the past if you 
would divine the future” through Patrick Henry, who said “I know 
of no wav of judging the future but by the past . . .” and on to the 
present, the idea has gradually grown that first the future steins from 
the past, but more significantly that it is not likely to bo different. In 
the overall, the organic view that the future flows from the past lias 
tended to promote a conservative view of the future reliving the past. 
The great, invention of the notion of progress was introduced into the 
Western World by the Greeks. As later theoerntized by Christianity, 
it has been borne as a dead weight on secular progress for most of 
two millenia. Only recently could a man dare say, both honestly and 
safely, as did Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., “I have always sought to 
guide the future — but it is very lonely sometimes trying to play God.” 

A recurrent theme in the Western World has been that of utopia, a 
term invented by Sir Thomas More, but certainly going bade to 
Augustine’s “City of God” and even earlier to the platonic dialogs. 
Moving forward into modern times, the great spate of utopian think- 
ing in the 18 th century, and the numerous experiments in the new 
world have tried to create a new life for mankind. But it seems to mo 
that these were largely based on external standards. In the Christian 
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communities the standard was living by the book. That basically 
called for the individual spiritual transformation of personal lives 
and the consequent transformation of society. Most of the utopian 
thinking, it seems to me, has focused on what the world should be like 
when men individually reform. More recently, particularly with the 
tremendous growth of science in the lOthcontury new waves of futurist 
thinking of a different sort, technological fantasies, science fiction, 
came on the scene. Jules Verne and II. G. Wells arc the paramount 
example of that trend. Secular progress, technological revolution, 
peace as well ns war, play their role in these fantasies. Opportunities 
and risks were clearly played oil' against each other. 

More recently the tide of thinking toward the future has taken a 
downturn. Those great contemporary satires, “Bravo New World, and 
1984,” engage our attention — -largely because of the fears they hold 
outr— much the way the palmist anci the card reader engage our at- 
tention with more than a piquancy of fear. The thorough engrained 
negativism and fear of the future so prevalent among the intclligcnsia 
is nicely encapsulated by J. B. Priestley : 

Between midnight nnd dawn, when sleep will not come and nil the old wounds 
begin to nchc, I often have a nightmare vision of a future world in which there 
nro billions of people, all numbered nnd registered, with not a gleam of genius 
anywhere, not an original mind, n rich personality, on the wholo packed globe. 



PRESENT TRENDS IN EUTURIST THOUGHT 

With the brief thumbnail sketch of the history of the future, let us 
turn toward present-day currents and crosscurrents in thinking about 
the future. Most active and most immediately fruitful use of future- 
oriented thinking is in the most eras, economically profitable ways, or 
at least in those ways which arc most immediate to the satisfaction of 
short-term, private, and corporate interests. Weather forecasting wo 
are all familiar with. Economic and market forecasting arc a well- 
developed ait. Demographic forecasting is now flourishing. In the last 
10 years there has been an incredible spate of what has come to be called 
technological forecasting, namely the forecasting of developments in 
technology, and to some extent their consequences. To some substantial 
degree this reflects military initcrest; but more generally, it reflects 
commercial initcrest in anticipating future markets, future product 
changes, future developments, which may transform an industry. Much 
of the solid well-developed technology for forecasting is applied to the 
short-term, private, and economic interests of man. 

Another trend results from the convergence of both pessimistic ob- 
servations on the consequences of technology and optimistic aspirations 
for fiilfiDing its utopian potentials. The awareness that the world is 
awash with risks and crises — risks of war, risks of depression, risks of 
famine, disease, and so on — has driven us toward anticipating these 
events, analyzing the factors leading toward them and most signifi- 
cantly toward conscious attempts to control them. Another more opti- 
mistic drive reflects much the same origins but grows out of the enor- 
mous potential that man has not only made manifest but secs for the 
future, in the control of machinery, the control of energy, the manipu- 
lation of the physical world. These bursts of conjecture about where 
science and technology may take us lead inevitably to the desire to reg- 
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ulute and guide among the alternatives. Today, the most, provocative, 
stimulating, and useful thinking about tho future is not limited to the 
predictable futures hut rather to the analysis and the lay ing out of fac- 
tors determining alternative futures. Overlaying the view that, there 
are alternative possibilities for the future is an even more basically new 
notion that man can influence the choice among alternatives. The nor- 
mative view is we can choose among alternatives, and if not absolutely 
control, at least we can guide and develop our future. Denis Gabor con- 
tributed a new catch phrase to futurists: We can invent the future. 
Futurists are now prepared to go far beyond Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
We can quite literally invent the future,' consciously set upon alterna- 
tives (some hitherto unthought of) start new trends, and consciously 
move mankind either in segments, or in the aggregate, in these new 
directions. So the great wave of the future in the futurist world is 
inventing the future and determining the future alternatives before us, 
selecting among them, and inventing the means and ways of getting 
there. 

The critical issues in regard to the solution of the world’s problems 
arc the establishment of new institutional mechanisms and intellectual 
methods for approaching their solutions rather than the solutions 
themselves. Solutions will more or less flow freely forth in the proper 
institutional environment. The nearly infinite number and variety 
of solutions already proposed could bo sorted out, evaluated, and 
acted upon only when the proper institutional mechanism arc 
available. ’ 

If I may make a broad contrast, a movement away from Utopian 
thinking, which tells ns what the world ought to be like, has been 
replaced with a growing attention to how do we get to the future? 
How do we get to wherever we are 'going? The necessary or parallel 
effort in the establishment of alternative goals and objectives is only 
beginning. 

WIIAT IS TIIB FOTURK? 

Obviously the future is from this moment. But from the point of 
view of studying and manipulating the future, different intervals arc 
important, depending on the interest, intentions, and capabilities. We 
are confronted by a series of conjugate relationships, that is relation- 
ships of the sort that arc so interdependent that to vary one is to 
automatically vary the other. The most significant of these conjugate 
relationships is the exchange of reliability for time, i.e., temporal 
distance. All else being equal, the best predictions, the most reliable 
predictions, are those that are closest to us. The predictions that arc 
most significant for guiding the future arc those that arc further 
away. One can strike a balance, however, between the reliability of the 
method of laying out alternatives and the time which one has available 
for influencing or choosing among them. This major set of interacting 
factors is also strongly determined by the methods used for forecasting 
the future and the reliability that can bo placed in them. 

Speaking in the context of foreign aia, Ilarlen Cleveland remarked 
several years ago that : 

We know in oar hearts that we are in the world for keeps, yet we are still 
tackling 20-year problems with G-yenr plans staffed with 2-year personnel work- 
ing with 1-year appropriations. It's simply not good enough. 




Cleveland, I think, reports a basic tendency in our American society — 
an almost total lack of experience in anticipating and planning for 
contingencies and goals a decade, much less a generation or several 
generations ahead. That dark observation is by no means all black. 
Some progress has been made in long range planning. Conservation, 
in setting aside national parks; the building of social security pro- 
grams; and the design of bridges and other structures with calculable 
lifet ime all show the capability to effectively deal with long-term fluid 
issues. But by and large our society is not one directed at dynamic 
programing, that is programing for change, running decades or more 
into the future. For the large-scale social planning, we must engage in, 
both on a national and worldwide basis, the best unit of thought is 
somewhere between 25-35 years. We can extrapolate many significant 
developments to that period. Yet is gives us enough time to consider 
alternatives and invent new moans in dealing with them and to invent 
new goals and new objectives. Longer periods arc important in show- 
ing both long-term advantages and long-term risks but these, of course, 
arc always less certain since most of them arc contingent on develop- 
ments in the middle period. If one only addresses the issue of evolu- 
tionary planning for the future in terms of crises, one can perhaps 
mom narrowly demark the critical intervals. John Platt, in what un- 
doubtedly will be a classic article in the planning of science and public 
policy divides the future into intervals of 1-5, 5-20, 20-50 or more 
years. To each interval lie assigns various phenomenon that he antici- 
pates ns coming to a crisis in that interval. Different crises will be 
upon us in different intervals, assuming nothing effectively is done to 
manipulate the future. 

With regard to noncrisis planning to exploit new opportunities; i.e., 
planning directed at the manipulations of potentialities for a good new 
life, the situation is more open ended and unclear. Put simply, it is 
most difficult to identify future opportunities for the profound benefit 
or favorable alteration in human lives. 

Most planning for the future, it seems to me, naturally focuses around 
crises for two reasons. Crises reflect present trends or an exaggeration 
of wlmt wo are. already familiar with. From a more personal view, in 
general, we arc pessimistic about the future or anticipate the negatives 
m the future more clearly (witness 1984) because we individually, 
either personally or vicariously, arc aware of pressure points on our 
lives. We arc aware of the abrasion of population density, of the 
effects of air pollution, of the risks to privacy, or the potential imple- 
mentation of a police state. For many of us, I argue, the ideal life 
would be the relief of these pressure points — perhaps the return to a 
bucolic youth, the ability to travel, or to have these various pressures 
relieved. It is much much more difficult for us to anticipate what the 
Optimistic developments might be — what a true transformation in the 
quality of life could involve or imply. Relief of burdens arc easier to 
undci'stnnd than is a major improvement or transformation in the 
quality of life. That intrinsic asymmetry in the case of thinking about 
the future must be aggressively fought and overcome. 

A recent incident may illustrate this. In speaking to a group of some 
120 high school students taking a course in change I raised two ques- 
tions designed to diagnose their attitudes. First, I asked how many 
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thought the world would be a better place in 25 years and how many 
thought it would be a worse place. The answers were 12 to 1 that the 
world would bo a worse place. The second question, while vague and 
diffuse, was nevertheless, I belieye, instructive. I asked them to imagine 
that they had any thing or device at their personal disposal or avail- 
able to their family or within 100 yards of where they then were 
available to them for their free use. The question was what might that 
device be that would totally transform the quality of their lives or the 
lives of their families for the good. There were only two answers out of 
120 students. One thought that the poet, Allen Ginsburg, being close by 
would have this desirable effect and the other opted for a return to 
a life of bucolic simplicity. 

In contrast to this they wore overflowing with awareness and con- 
cern for several of the crises made prominent by recent publicity. 

TUB METHODS FOR STUDYING TUB FUTURB 

The methods for studying the future to a large degree depend on the 
aspect of tVj future considered. One can look at technological fore- 
casting, weather forecasting, economic forecasting, demographic fore- 
casting, political forecasting, and social forecasting, and find that the 
methods arc applicable more or less across the board with different 
reliabilities and utilities. 

The most common methods include: 

Trend extrapolation ; 

Multitrend extrapolation ; 

Correlation ; 

Arguments from first principles; 

Analogy; 

Intuition ; 

Morphological analysis; 

Model making; 

Simulation ; and 

Consensus forecasting — the Delphi method. 

Rather than go into a discussion in each of these methods it would 
be more useful to dwell on the one method which is potentially par- 
ticularly valuable for an extremely wide range of assessments of fu- 
ture conditions, developments, goals and objectives. That method, the 
Delphi technique, also lends itself to the integration of nonexpert 
with expert judgments and opinions. 

Before going into a discussion of Delphi it might be appropriate 
to mention that most general systematic attempts to examine the 
future afford additional benefits which are distinct from the pre- 
cision and reliability of the forecast. These heuristic and didactic 
benefits include: First, the demand for malting assumptions explicit; 
second, having made the assumption explicit, they tend to promote 
two subsidiary benefits, namely the sharing of the explicit assump- 
tion and the identification and divergent assumption and the ef- 
fective, conscious, systematic resolution of consequence of that di- 
vergency. An additional benefit from the systematic attempts to ex- 
amine the future is almost always a broadening of the range of alter- 
natives being considered. Complementing that is a general sensitiza- 
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zation to complexities and interaction of factors influencing alternative 
future. Finally, a more diffuse benefit is the general discipline in 
thinking demanded by a comprehensive, exhaustive, and systematic 
analysis, and synthesis. 



THE DELPHI TECHNIQUE 

The Delphi technique is an attempt to improve the utilization of 
experts, in analysis, evaluation, and forecasting. It uses informed in- 
tuitive judgments in a format other than the committee meeting. 

The panel — or committee approach to problem analysis has a num- 
ber of drawbacks. A major defect is that most committees do not 
make either their reasoning or their assumptions explicit. Committees 
also tend to operate by seeking a consensus among the views of their 
members; thus many minority views and alternatives tend to get 
buried before a final report is written. Often a bandwagon syndrome 
takes hold, putting pressure on members of a panel to go along with a 
majority view. In many instances an authoritative (or vocal) panel 
member can drive the panel into a bandwagon. Finally in a committee 
meeting, it is often difficult for the individual to change his mind 
once a position has been taken. 

Most of the drawbacks of committee operation are due to the inter- 
action of the personalities and psychologies of the commitiee members. 
This implies that a bettor situation for the utilization of the experts 
would be a panel meeting without face-to-face confrontations, but 
with adequate communication and interaction (feedback) between 
the individuals involved. Note that mere elimination of face-to-face 
contact alone is not sufficient. 

A new approach— tiie Delphi technique — lias been suggested to over- 
come the difficulties discussed above. In one sentence we might say that 
in its simplest form the Delphi technique is a carefully designed series 
of individual interrogations (usually best conducted by question- 
naires) interspersed with information and opinion feedback. We will 
explicate the technique with the aid of a simple illustration. 

Suppose a panel or experts is convened to estimate the year by which 
the employment rate among the black population will be the same 
as that for the white pouulation. Each panel member responds in- 
dividually— say by questionnaire — and gives an initial estimate (guess 
or judgment) . A central person running the panel arranges the results 
of the first round of responses in order from highest to lowest and de- 
termines the median and the interquartile range . 1 

The second round begins with the results of the first round being 
sent to each panelist. The respondents are then asked to make a new 
estimate. If their estimates are outside the interquartile range, the re- 
spondents are asked to indicate why their judgments were so different 
from the majority judgment of the group. 

This. last step forces those with extreme views to either stand behind 
their judgments — with explicit reasoning — or to move into the 
majority’s range if no strong convictions are held by the respondents. 

In the next round, responses (now spread over a smaller interval) 
are summarized again, and all the respondents are given a summary of 

1 The Interquartile range is tbe interval containing the middle 50 percent of responses. 
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reasons offered by those who lmvc taken extreme positions. Another 
revision is requested based on the reasoning presented. A respondent 
whose response is still outside of the interquartile range is required to 
indicate why lie remains unconvinced by opposing argument. In a 
fourth round these criticisms arc resubmitted to the entire panel and 
a final revision of estimates is requested. The median of these responses 
could then be taken as approximating the group judgment or more 
significantly, the range of responses may be presented, representing a 
ordered weighted series of judgment, so that one now docs not come 
up with a single answer, but a set of answers with associated priorities. 

In the majority of the cases where the technique has been applied 
there seems to be a convergence of opinion and a narrowing of the 
interquartile range. In some instances a polarization around to a single 
answer has been observed. In other case two or even three modes or 
peaks may result. 

The working of this Delphi technique depends on a number of fac- 
tors. In the first instance there is always the question of who is an expert 
when a panel of experts is convened. Little advice can be proffered 
here on that topic. The only useful hint in the direction of distinguish- 
ing good experts from bad is to ask for self-evaluation within the con- 
text of the Delphi game. If the responses to a particular question are 
weighted to attach more significance to those answers coming from 
people who indicated (in the private context of the Delphi technique) 
that they were more expert in some areas than others, it might be pos- 
sible to converge to a more accurate response. 

Of major importance in the operation of the panel is the communi- 
cation aspects — interaction and feedback — of the total panel are kept 
as free as possible. Since experts in different disciplines use different 
languages, the collocation panel, that is, the man or group running the 
Delphi must phrase its questionnaires and models so that alL' the 
respondents understand them. 

In conclusion it might be said that the Delphi technique is a rational 
way of obtaining the collective judgment and opinion of a panel of 
experts, uninfluenced by the psychological obstacles that influence con- 
ventional panel meetings. 

A panel of 10 or so people can be run by one man. As rule of thumb 
figure 2 hours work per panelist per complete Delphi. Expired time for 
Delphi depends on speed of processing answers and delays ““.l sending 
them to the panel. 

Delphi Technique: An Example 

We shall ask a group of 11 (for example) experts the following 
question : Estimate the year by which the unemployment rate among 
U.S. blacks will be the same as that among the white population. 

First rowxd . — The control (review, collocation) group distributes 
the question to the 11 respondents and receives the following replies, 
arranged chronologically : 

1972, 1974, 1975, 1978, 1982, 1984, 1989, 1993, 1995, 2000, 2005 
Cii M=1984 4 
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Second round— A. distribution summary consisting of the mean 
value (AI=1981) and the interquartile range (QiQ*— 11)75-95) is put 
together by the review committee and distributed to the respondents 
with a request for possible revisions in their individual answers. If a 
respondent’s estimate (first or second) lies outside the interquartile 
range he is asked to state briefly his reasons why the answer should 
be higher (lower) than the 75 percent majority opinion given in the 
first round. 

Thus, for instance, the man who guessed 2005 might indicate that lie 
believes that it will take two generations to raise black educational 
opportunities to the point where more jobs are available, while the 
man who guessed 1972 might be looking toward an economic expansion 
following a (hypothetical) solution to the Vietnam war. 

Third round. — The results of the second round are summarized as 
above and distributed. In addition, the reasons for raising (lowering) 
the values given in round two would be documented. Then the re- 
spondents are asked to examine the new estimates and the arguments 
and to revise (if they choose to) their answers. Again, if an answer is 
given outside the second round interquartile range, documentation is 
requested. 

Fourth round. — Submit to the experts the interquartile range of 
round three and counterarguments given in that round. Ask for one 
final revision. 

The median of the responses to round four could be taken as a group 
consensus as to what the answer slioud be. 

A Dl'.UMII CONSENSUS ON SCIENTIFIC BREAKTHROUGHS 

1. Economically useful declination of seawater 

2. Effective fertility central byoraWontraceptiveorothcrsimple and Inexpensive mean* 

3. Development of new synthetic materials for ultralight construction 
<1. New organs through transplanting or prothesis 
5. Reliable weather forecasts 

6. 0|KM'.it Son of a central datastorage facility with wide access for gene rat or spec! at iced 
information retrieval 

7. Implanted artificial organsmadeofplasticand electronic components 
iL Widespread and socially widely Accepted use of nonna vcotic drugs (other than alcohol) 
/or the purpose of producing specific changes In personality characteristics 

9. Cent wltcd thermonuclear power 

1 0. Economic ally useful exploitation of theocean bottom through mining 
(other than offshore drilling) 

1 1. Feasibility of lint iled weather control, in the sense of substantially affecting 
regional weather at acceptable cost 

12. Ecor omie feasibility of cumntercial generation of synthetic pmtein for fowl 

13. llioehcmleat general immunization against bacterial and vital diseases 

1 1. Feasibility (not necessarily acceptance) of chemical control over heivdilary defects 
by modification of genes through molecular engineering 
13. Biochemicals to stimulate giowth of new organs and limbs 
16. Chemical contiol of the aging process, permittingextension of ti fe span by oO yean 
If. Breeding of intelligent animals fer low-grade labor 

IS, Control of gravity through some form of modification of the gravitational field 

19. Feasibility of education by direct information recording on the brain 

20. Use of telepathy nnd ESP in communications 

I960 1970 1980 19P0 2090 2010 2020 Never 

TIIE DULLNESS OF FORECASTS 

By and largo forecasts of any of the sorts mentioned are pretty dull 
stuff. The dullness generally results from one of two deficiencies. 
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First, they often ignore the human dimension, in particular, the in- 
genuity implicit in huinnn behavior. Scenarios of the future usually 
oiler characters who are little more than cardboard cutouts. Perhaps 
you have read the science fiction classic “Fahrenheit 451,” or have seen 
the movie made from it. In spite of the color and the drama and the 
excitement, the important political message, the characters are ns lively 
and real as the ads on a cornflake box. This is also true of 1984 i’n 
Jnixlcy s Bravo New World.* * I challenge the render to remember the 
names of one of the diameters and give a live-line character sketch. 

llio other source of dullness in many future forecasts is related to 
the first, but reflect an inadequate elaboration of the technological 
dimension. Little of the futurist literature, even the licst of it gives 
attention to what I would cull secondary or derivative consequences 
even derivative technological consequences. Now, what do I mean* 

!onX S M,V aff l ne ior 11 that wo were forecasters in the year 

LS.K). I he horseless carriage is coming along and we must antici- 
pate what it night, could, and ought, to do. Who at that time 
would have anticipated that the horseless carriage would transform 
the sexual mores of the United States, or that, it would lead to a new 
attitude toward the hind use that every family is entitled to a quarter 
acre of greenery. Who would ever have thought that a fifth of the 
United otates would change residence each year, or that the average 
urban commuter would travci 5 miles a day to work. The profound 
consequence for leisure as well as employment were unthinkable. Who 
would expect that, the automobile would open up skiing, boatino-, <rolf- 
mg, a range of leisure activities covering an area of conservatively 10 
miles, and perhaps more generously 50 miles, for the average citizen. 
” !jo 'vonlu have ever thought that the car would replace the hayloft 
and that the range of friendships, the network of relationships, would 
spread out through a population of literally hundreds of thousands 
of people and that we would bo able to pick and choose at remote dis- 
tances whom we have contact with. Who would have thought that 10 
percent of the GNP would directly bo attributable to the automobile 
and its collateral industries. It is this lack of attention to secondary 
and derivative consequences which is perhaps the most conspicuous 
weakness in future thinking, whether it is the future of optimism, a 
future of pessimism, or a future of aggressive control. Future think- 
ing tends to ignore the protean flexibility of man in the face of both 
adversity and opportunity. Our capability to compensate for defi- 
ciency, to make do with substitutes, our built-in inventiveness in ex- 
ploiting new applications, now extrapolations, in whatever is offered to 
us is a basic collective strength for survival. 

THE ENEMIES OP THE FUTURE 

As I mentioned above, the future has its enemies, those who see its 
study as godless, as futile, as forboding. The future also has more dan- 
gcrous enemies— enemies who have grown in an atmosphere of dis- 
satisfaction with wlmt science and technology is alleged to have done to 
ns. Wo are now caught up in a wave of the most fundamental sort of 
negativism, a wave of antimtcllcctualism which may well endanger the 
future. In the short run it can and is creating an enormous disturbance. 
As background to that, let us look briefly at current trends in threo 
fields : Ethics, ecology, and physiology. 
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SITUATION IN ETHICS 

For a very long time, and for some of us today, education lias had a 
basically theologically grounded ethics, an ethics of “never” and “ever”. 
That ethic said you must forever be true to your flag, forever love 
your country, never steal, never lie, never hop into bed with anybody 
who is not your spouse, and so on. That categorical ethical thinking is 
reasonable and appropriate for a static or slow-evolving society, in 
which each generation is overwhelmingly like the past. Then the ac- 
cumulated experience of man in dealing with social problems may 
be usefully codified and frozen into categorical canons. But as our 
private worlds expanded, and we became not only physically but 
spiritually mobile, personally more versatile, more experienced in the 
literal sense of having been exposed to more experiences^ the old 
canons function less satisfactorily. Of course even the scholastics recog- 
nized some limitations in ethical categoricals, and subjected them to 
mitigating circumstances and various kinds of scaling. In the tradi- 
tional medieval ethics, the seriousness of an evil act or sin, as they 
called it, was determined not only by the intrinsic importance of the 
act, but by the intention behind its performance and knowledge of the 
outcome. In the 18th century, Jeremy Bcntham attempted to develop 
an ethical calculus which would allow a finer determination of rights 
and wrongs. But basically the world continued through to the present 
bound by categorical ethics which have become more and more dis- 
sonant with the issues of the times. The present trend, however, is 
toward recognition of need for flexible value responses to complex 
situations. That trend has led to what is now called the situation etnics. 
The curious and interesting thing about situation ethics is that it never 
tells you what to do. It only sets a goal ; for example, that you don’t 
exploit others or that you behave in a way to optimize overall values. 
But it throws on the individual the enormous intellectual burden of 
thinking through all the ifs, ands, and buts of every situation and com- 
ing to an optimal personal solution. 

ECOLOGY 

There has been a parallel view developed with regard to nature. 
Some, with our ancestors, hold the simple-minded view that nature is 
so relentless and so universal that our small impact on it, not only 
never amounts to much, but requires continual reinforcement in order 
for us to hold our own. The ghost town of the recent West show what 
can happen when man abandons his struggle against nature. The dis- 
covery of the Mayan temples, and the rums of the Middle East, an- 
nounced what nature is ever ready to do to the works of man if sne is 
not constantly struggled against. Of course, the struggle has also been 
noted less frequently as going the other way. The lush wheat fields of 
North Africa, in historical times, turned to desert. The tree-covered 
hills of Greece and southern Italy become barren and sterile. Even in 
ancient times, the irreversible result of man’s predatory behavior has 
been seen. But by and large, nature lias been considered something 
overwhelming and powerful to be struggled against. With the growth 
of the detailed understanding of the interactions of organisms with 
each other and with the environment, elimination of whole species, and 
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irreversible trends in the environment, a now science of ecology has 
grown up. Again, the hallmark of ecology is that everything in nature, 
is part of everything else. In order to understand the part, one must 
understand the whole and how parts interact. But there is a stream of 
pictistic flatulence that also tends to run through thoughts about 
nature. That is basically anti-intellectual. For example, William G. 
Pollard wrote : 

One hears much these (lays, and gratefully so, about conservation of natural 
resources, environmental health, pollution control, beautification programs, wild- 
erness and wildlife preservation. This is of course all very necessary. But almost 
completely lacking from all such discussion is a sense of the sneredness and holi- 
ness of tiie earth, or of the awful dimension of the sacrilege which man has 
wrought in spoiling it. What is needed at this juncture more than anything else 
is a theology of nature. 

By and large, however, ecology has tended to grow as an important 
new science. It is biology at a higher level organization than individual 
organisms. As such it presents an interesting historical parallel to 
the growth of physiology. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Now let us turn to physiology. The history of physiology shows de- 
velopment first of recognition of isolable portion of tne organism which 
could be grouped under the notion of a system — the circulatory sys- 
tem, the digestive system, and so on — and then the understanding of 
how the individual system works; and then how it is interrelated to 
other systems ; and finally, the development of the notion of the orga- 
nism as a total entity in which the isolable systems are only partially, 
not fully, isolable from the total system. 

Much of the rest of tire intellectual efforts of mankind, however, 
have not been directed at this kind of physiological thinking, but 
rather, we find trends in the other directions. The current trends in 
ethics, the current trends in ecology, however, are much in line with 
the development of physiology. Physiology is the model for the new 
class of thinking; a new approach to complex problems. The names 
developed for the new approach, system sciences and systems analysis, 
came into scientific jargon since World War H. It is also known as 
operations research and operation analysis. It is in the elaboration and 
application of this notion of systems analysis that much of the valuable 
intellectual efforts of the next few decades will be. But what do wo 
mean by system ? 

SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

The hallmarks of a system are roughly five. First, it is a collection, 
an aggregate, a group of some sorts of things, of people, individuals 
or devices, which are related in a way. Secondly, the way in which 
they are related is called their function, or their mission, or the role, 
or the job that they are to perform. The third component of a systems 
analysis is some measure of the effectiveness of the system with regard 
to its functions. These measures of effectiveness of course are basic to 
being able to evaluate the efficiency of the system, and its efficiency, 
and effectiveness compared to alternative arrangements or alternative 
systems. The fourth component is the possibility of alternative systems. 
The fifth component, perhaps the most striking and basic novelty in 
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systems analysis, is the introduction of a mathematical model. That, is, 
means by which the measures of effectiveness and the performance of a 
system can he handled in quantitative, graphic, or other mathematical 
moans to allow for reliable analysis, variations in the. system, and as- 
sessment of the introduction of novelty by innovation. Systems analysis 
is catching on in many areas of technology. It is common in military 
technology and becoming common in industrial technology, highway 
planning, housing, and a variety of technical ureas. And it is a basic 
if not principal tool, I believe, for dealing with the problems that 
the anti-intellectual strain in our community is so frantic, about. The 
anti-intellectuals blame too much science and technology for air nollu- 
tion, water pollution, an urban environment infested and plagued with 
countless ills, and an alleged, but almost certainly false, declining 
quality of life. The quality of life, even in the suburbs, among the 
middle and prosperous classes, is constantly confronted by displea- 
sures, disutilities, and frustrations. Overlaying that, we sec a growing 
roster of largo scale risks — irreversible pollutions of the arctic zones, 
and the possible melting of the ice caps, the expansion of deserts, the 
destruction of forests, the loss of esthetic and natural wondcre, the 
flooding river valleys or cutting the giant redwood. The apparently 
relentless march of technology is seen in the minds of many as the 
cause of all this. And in some sense it is. But, the solution which many 
offer is sterile, futile, or destructive. In condemning technology as the 
source of our ills, the alternative most frequently hit upon by the 
concerned but uninformed is the rejection of technology and a dramatic 
simplification of human life. Witness, for example, the rural and urban 
communes. These people arc prepared to live parasitic existences in 
society because society is so technologically advanced that it can, if 
not afford, at least tolerate, such a parasitic behavior. Yet they claim 
this is the way of the future. It can’t possibly be the future and still 
have human survival on the scale and quality that we have even 
today. 

This movement is dangerous, not only because it is destructive, but 
it is dangerous in the same way that tiic revival or growing interest 
in astrology and voodoo is dangerous. It is a turn away from the sub- 
stantial ana looks to the insubstantial for the solutions. It turns away 
from the real cause and mindlessly trvs to find a cheap substitute. 
Participatory democracy may have a place in establishing goals, but 
it will never deal with the problem of blowing the electrical distribu- 
tion network in New England. Participatory democracy may lead to 
deciding whether the Chesapeake Bay ought to be clean, but it will 
never deal with the earthy issue of disposing of the sewage of X mill ion 
people or the industrial waste of 1,000 manufacturing plants. Partici- 
patory democracy may tell ns to save the redwoods, but. it will never 
develop a fungicide, nor will it ever commune. The fundamental solu- 
tions to the future of the world’s problems is in developing and accept- 
ing systems analysis-^— or as I would prefer to call it — a physiological 
model of the world in which all parts are recognized ns interacting 
with all parts. The systems which are isolable for analytical purposes 
must always be referred back to the total well being, to the total func- 
tion of the entity. 

Where is the optimism with regard to handling the future problems 
of the world? Well, I think that there are at least two interesting 
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developments here. One is the proposal by Victor Ferkiss of George- 
town University that we need a new kind of man. Ferkiss calls him 
technological man ; namely, the man who is capable of understanding 
technology, what it can and cannot do, and at the same time, is com- 
petent in understanding the human affairs of the world, the political 
and social drives, needs and limitations. Implicit in Ferkiss’ argument 
is the notion that we need more relentless application of science and 
technology. This notion has developed even more explicitly by John 
Platt in his article mentioned earlier, “What We Must Do”. He argues 
there that we have to put the future, the crisis that we face, on the 
same footing that wo put submarine warfare in World War II or the 
problems of nuclear energy. We must not rely on inadequate funding, 
pip-squeak organizations, and isolated efforts to solve our impending 
crisis ; but we must marshall massive interdisciplinary teams that will 
attack hundred-billion dollar problems on a scale that hundred-billion 
dollar problems require. My basic argument is that we need more 
science, more technology, more firm intellectual effort in wrestling with 
the future, and less handwringing, less teeth gnashing, and less flatu- 
lent piety ; less profanity, and more profane study. We must reject 
the notion that nature has any value, any claim, or any capital letters. 
Relentlessly adopt the view that nature is a tool at the hands of man. 
Nature is man’s resource, to be manipulated in whatever way that men 
collectively deem to meet their short and long-term interests. Man is 
the measure of all things. How could it be otherwise ? 

man’s long-range goals 

Going along with the problem of how we have to deal with the 
future, a systems analysis immediately demands attention to the 
question: What should we be driving for? There have been a group 
of interesting ideas developed with regard to mankind’s search for 
long-range goals. Perhaps the most elaborate of these, ; and perhaps 
one which has little practicality, is the notion of worldwide discussion 
groups to allow people to talk out their goals and their objectives. 
The basic difficulty that these notions face is the false belief that 
people have or can formulate long-term private or public goals. I think 
that one might be on a safer ground arguing that by and large people 
don’t have either private or public long-range goals ; although under 
stimulus, they may develop one which they haven’t thought through 
or they may accept one which is offered to them. I think it more fruit- 
ful to view long-range goals against a background of public permis- 
siveness. As Goeko pointed out in a recent address to The World 
Future Society, that when the space program was undertaken in the 
early 1960’s, the public opinion surveys showed no great enthusiasm 
for it — only some 10 percent of the population assigned it a top 
priority. Our political leaders judged that a moon landing was an 
important goal toward which public attitudes were as suitably per- 
missive. In contrast to that, Goeke pointed out the public would not 
permit Roosevelt’s attempt to pack the Supreme Court. So against 
this background of permissiveness which is extremely broad and pro- 
hibitions which are extremely narrow, it is probably up to a different 
group in the communities — the intellectuals, the thinkers, the propa- 
gandists, the future-oriented — to propose, analyze, and implement 
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short-, medium- and long-range goals. There are some goals that we 
could universally agree upon. One of these perhaps as proposed ex- 
plicitly by Platt is that we avoid a nuclear holocaust which would so 
completely change the game as to put us in a different world. A second 
general goal proposed by Frank Hopkins, Washington chairman of 
Pile World Future Society, is that we ought to have a goal, at least 
let’s say for the next generation or two, that would leave open the 
opportunity for maneuver in the future. In other words, whatever 
basic goals are set, they ought to permit subsequent future goals to be 
set. Goals ought not foreclose alternatives that may in the future be 
useful. 

A most promising national development in future thinking and 
planning is the establishment of the Goals Research staff at die White 
House. It is charged with developing long-range and intermediate- 
range goals for the United States. What course their work will take, 
its effectiveness, political viability, and even its intellectual aggressive- 
ness all remain to be seen. Another promising development with regard 
to the future is the spawning of future-oriented societies and institu- 
tions around the world. There is a future society of Japan. There are 
the Futuribles in France. There has been a recent international sym- 
posium in Japan and one in Germany. The World Future Society, as 
you know, has existed for several years in the United States. There is 
the recently formed Institute for the Future. In our own country, there 
are 10 or 12 universities now offering courses in the future. The first 
step into the futurists future, becoming systematically aware of what 
it might be and what we might do about it, has been taken. 

PERMANENT DISASTERS 

Until quite recently historians and social thinkers might well have 
argued, both historically and conceptually, that there could be no Ion" 
term permanent disaster. Disasters and catastrophes were essentially 
seen in parochial, geographic or temporal perspective. Even such a 
pervasive phenomenon as the Black Death did have beneficial influ- 
ences in the economic development of Europe. In recent years, however, 
that situation has clearly changed. There is a possibility of permanent 
disasters that might forever, or for at least the indefinitely long future, 
adversely influences the general development of mankind. Amon 0 * 
these are : 

Nuclear war; 

Contamination of the atmosphere by carbon dioxide and a major 
shift in the earth’s heat balance ; and 
The induced melting of the polar ice caps, with the consequent 
flooding of most coastal regions. 

OTHER PROBLEMS OP THE FUTURE 

Of course, there may be other permanent disasters potentially before 
mankind. But they have not been as definitively identified and as 
widely conjectured, about. At this point it may be appropriate to at- 
tempt a preliminary and # systematic sketch of other major inevitable 
problems of the future — inevitable in that they relate to fundamental 
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features of the human condition. As a consequence, they must be dealt 
with in fundamental terms, i.c. ; by major reordering of social institu- 
tions and private and public attitudes. 

Table I, I believe, presents many of the major categories of prob- 
lems. The first columns are a list of fundamental facets of human 
behavior or fundamental needs which must be satisfied by one means or 
another. Column two is the domain or area resulting from these funda- 
mental human needs in which a crisis may be anticipated. The third 
column indicates the major crises. The fourth column is the principal 
issue to be addressed in determining a satisfactory future for mankind. 

Obviously, Table I is a mere sketch of the complex of future prob- 
lems. The interrelated lines attempt to show how the several factors 
influence each other. 
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A discussion of any one of these problems, much less the total 
complex, would be far beyond the scope of the present paper. As a 
preliminary and therefore tentative roster of major issues before 
mankind it is subject to a great deal of expansion, reordering, and 
modification. Harking back to some points already made it should be 
clear that these issues face all mankind not individually but in a 
systematic interrelated manner. Consequently, the solutions to them 
are not likely to come about by partial approaches, independent or 
private action since the basic issues exceed the scope of private initia- 
tive, the private action. Managing the problems implies a conscious 
systematic analysis of the total interrelated complexities j the examina- 
tion of alternative strategies for dealing with them, with heavy em- 
phasis on more technology since it is ultimately only through applied 
science that man will be able to effectively control nature. Adopting a 
physiological model of the issues drives toward new emphasis on the 
neurological aspects— the aspects of societal self-awareness, self-con- 
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trol, self -regulation of the total system. The anticipated critical issue 
of world government, social control, social planning, and equitable 
distribution of resources especially illustrate this. If we are to effec- 
tively deal with mankind’s problems, more regulation in the cybernetic 
sense of control with feedback is required. Solving these problems also 
implies a need for a new and greater emphasis on effective integration 
of individual and collective goals, desires, and prohibitions into the 
management of the world. Consequently, in broad outline, if we are 
to survive as both human and humane, the growing technological 
requirements for self control and self regulated society with the 
implications of central planning will put a profound new need on the 
maintenance of democratic institution, perhaps some new form through 
institutional groupings. 




THE PEDAGOGY OF PLANNING: DEFINING SUFFICIENT 

FUTURES 

BY STUART A. SANDOW 
Preface 

Long-range goals, a primary article of faith in private and govern- 
mental planning today, exert such complex effects, cost so much to 
formulate, conceal so many vested interests under the rubric of catchy 
goal statements, that the strategies which will be used to attain the 
goals — as well as the social groups they will affect — are seldom clear 
to the public. Complaints of the affected publics are seldom addressed 
or examined. 

The citizen is presently asked to support a goal set for some distant 
moment, without a sense of the impact of intervening events on his own 
life, and without a feeling that he has any control over what will 
occur. This essay attempts to show the reader that he can trust his own 
judgment. It offers significant questions he can address to planners in 
order to determine what inputs they examined in setting their goal ; 
the set of questions supplied here can be seen as weapons in the hands 
of the citizen. It is often forgotten that the planner is also a citizen, 
equally effected by goals beyond his control. 

This essay questions expertise about the future. It outlines, chal- 
lenges, and redefines several planning methods. Overall, the essay 
tries to define the hithterto imprecise, and to suggest a more generous 
framework through which to focus thought about the future. 

Further, this essay suggests a pedagogy to direct the use of futures 
terms which currently have no fixed meaning. A rationale for a com- 
prehensive training program for planners is implicit, a program which 
emphasizes not techniques but broader moral understanding of the 
concerns implicit in the broad-gage planning of new environments. 

Until the people are solved somehow 
F or the day and the hour, 

Until then, one hears 

“Yes, but the people. What about the people?” 

Sometimes as though the people 
Is a child to be pleased and fed. 

Sometimes as though the people 

Is a hoodlum you have to Be tough with. 

But, seldom as though the people is a caldron 
And a reservoir of the human reserves 
That shape history. 

— Carl Sandburg 

Introduction 

Presumably men engage in forecasting for reasons beyond the 
formulation of forecasts themselves. Usually, forecasting absorbs men 
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because it aids their planning. How can forecasting methods be used 
to influence the planning process? In short, how can citizens use them 
as a kind of pedagogical system to affect the ways planners think 
about the future? How can the future-perspective affect the planning 
process ? These problems are at the heart of this inquiry into the logic 
of nondata based methods of thought. ° 

A further purpose of this document is to isolate from those methods 
and catch phrases men use to think about the unknown future the 
questions they ask themselves, and the nature and uses of their re- 
sponses when used in planning. This essay is most concerned to de- 
velop a way for planners to address the future without forgetting 
that the future is the future of individuals — of people. It argues the 
citizen’s important role in futures planning, ana supports sustained 
divergence of opinion in the planning process, rather than consensus 
as the desirable outcome of the process. 

Furthermore, this essay quite specifically focuses on institutional 
planning. Our principal problem will be to discover (or perhaps to 
construct) a pedagogical process that uses the methods of forecast- 
ing, but not merely to generate forecasts, rather, to plan. In short, is 
there a structure of forecasting methods which can be converted into 
planning methods? The adoption of forecasting methods is studied 
here, not so much to know the future as to participate more effectively 
in its development. 

While this discussion details severed methods and sets out their 
application in a simulated environment, it does not describe a simula- 
tion. While simulations usually ask individuals to play others' roles , 
in the environment described here , individual participants play them- 
selves at various moments^ in time. Secondly , while simulations usually 
pit the player either against an environment or against other players 
in a win-lose setting , in order to see how the environment behaves 
when manipulated , here the purpose is to help the individual to ex- 
amine hoio he will behave in certain environments. 

The following study uses a future environment constructed by par- 
ticipants, the parameters of which constitute rules for play. Secondly, 
the simulated environment described here exists to test alternative 
plans for the future. 

* * * * * * * 

The acceptance of certain arguments is a precondition to this 
discussion. 

WHAT IS THE NATURE OF INFORMATION THAT IS USEFUL TO FUTURE 

PLANNING? 

Extrapolations and manipulations of data are useful for predict- 
ing and forecasting. But alone they, do not yield decisions in the plan- 
ning process. Policy and planning imply a concern with goals that is 
typically omitted from such manipulations of data (Holland and 
Gillespie) . 

WHAT IS A GOAL? 

Goal statements reflect beliefs: it is possible to believe what is false but not 
possible to know what is false . . . Although belief is a part of any knowledge 
claim, knowledge is not necessarily a part of belief claims . . . There are vast 
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areas of human concern which are commonly understood not to deal with knowl- 
edge at all but with insight, wisdom or simply conviction . . . Beliefs cannot 
be assessed in ignorance. They cannot be assessed until it is understood how 
it is that men who have held them have found them reasonable to believe 
(Green). 

On the one hand, we face a lack of data to which we can attach 
truth or knowledge claims ; on the other hand, we confront goals that 
themselves reflect beliefs — beliefs that need not carry a condition of 
truth. 

WJIAT HAPPENS WHEN WE QUESTION THE FUTURE ? 

Questions we ask about the future are of a type whose answer can- 
not be known to be true at the moment of utterance. Utterances do not 
fulfill the criteria for answers because they do not satisfy the truth 
condition imposed on answers. In this pedagogy, I have called all 
answers to future questions responses, arguing that a response is an 
acceptable reply with a logical and believable connection to the ques- 
tion but without necessary truth. This distinction has the pedagogical 
value of freeing the individual to trust his response almost as a belief, 
without having to contend that it is true. 

IF QUESTIONS ABOUT THE FUTURE DO NOT GENERATE ANSWERS, IIOW CAN 

WE PLAN AT ALL? 

By suspending our disbelief (a cinema concept) and temporarily 
trusting our conjectured responses enough to treat them as tentative 
truths, we can proceed to plan. 

In effect, we build bridges toward future actions by trusting (as we 
must) the incomplete knowledge we have in the present. It has often 
been noted (by policy planners if not by physical planners) that one 
never has enough knowledge on which to base a decision at the 
moment such decision becomes imperative ; if one waits until knowl- 
edge is sufficient, the opportunity for effective decision has often 
slipped away. 

WIIAT is THE NATURE OF EXPERTISE ABOUT' THE FUTURE: DOES IT EXIST? 

IF SO, WHO HAS IT? 

The further into future time we extend our concern and attention, 
the more unknowns we must face in conjecturing the future possibili- 
ties that demand examination. The parameters of the snort-term 
future can be fairly accurately forecast. However, technological in- 
novations not yet conceived will rupture these forecasts. Unlike the 
short-term future, the long-term future cannot be perceived as a con- 
tinuous extrapolation of the past in quantifmbly larger or smaller 
terms. Rather, it must be perceived as an array of possible futures. 
New unknowns in technological innovation have provoked the pursuit 
of surprise- free future projects and the casting of alternative future 
conjectures — conjectures that are only limited by man’s perception of 
what could be. 

Men try to delimit a plausible future when they pursue goals. All 
goals are not-yet-occurred states of affairs that are sought by some 
individual or group. The key argument underlying this essay is that 
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